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Post-War Educational Reconstruction’ 


I. L. KANDEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE attention that is everywhere 
being devoted to education holds 

out some promise of hope for the fu- 
ture. In a war against the forces of bar- 
barism, whose goal is the enslavement 
of the human mind and the imposition 
of the rule of “the master race,” the 
importance of education as an instru- 
ment for preserving and enriching the 
ideals for which the human race has 
struggled for centuries could, indeed, 
not be ignored. The disillusionment 
and cynicism which followed the fail- 
we to realize the high hopes of the last 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy have provided the much-needed 
lesson that constitutions, covenants, 
and agreements can only fulfill their 
promises if the spirit and mind of man 
*This article is the Introduction to the 
Twenty-first Educational Y earbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 


University (edited by Dr. Kandel). Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1944. 
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are educated in tune with them. The 
Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms 
and many others, the Century of the 
Common Man, and the innumerable 
plans and proposals to save mankind 
will remain so many words unless the 
foundations for the acceptance of the 
principles for which they stand are laid 
through education. 

Nor can the world fail to profit from 
the lessons of the enemy. On the one 
side is the spectacular change of men- 
tality and outlook wrought in a rela- 
tively short time by the Nazis through 
the use of formal and informal educa- 
tion among a people with as high a 
degree of literacy as the Germans. If 
education or propaganda or indoctri- 
nation can be employed to promote the 
perverted ends of barbarian leaders, is 
there not an obligation on the nations 
opposed to those ends to bend every 
effort to educate men to pursue the 
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good and to avoid evil? Nor did the 
enemy ignore the important role 
played by education in securing na- 
tional survival, for the first task under- 
taken by the invading hordes was to 
deprive the conquered peoples of their 
intellectual leaders and to destroy their 
educational institutions. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. 

The importance of education for 
group survival was stressed centuries 
ago in the sayings of the Talmudists 
that “the world exists by the breath of 
the children in the schools” and teach- 
ers are the “protectors” of a city. More 
urgent, perhaps, than plans for the re- 
construction of the fabric of education 
is greater clarity in the definition of its 
aims, which will avoid the emphasis on 
statism on the one side or on individ- 
ualism on the other. One of the clearest 
statements on the subject was made by 
André Gide in his Return from the 
U.S.S.R. “There are some things,” he 
said, “more important in my eyes than 
myself, more important than the 
U.S.S.R. These things are humanity, its 
destiny and culture.” “These things” 
the Axis countries have sought to de- 
stroy; “these things” the nations ar- 
rayed against them must strive to main- 
tain and perpetuate through education. 

The general framework of a modern 
system of education is now universally 
recognized. The sacrifices which the 
war has demanded from every man, 
woman, and child, practically through- 
out the whole world, have confirmed, 
if any confirmation was needed, the 
principle that the reconstruction of 
systems of education must be founded 
on the provision of equality of oppor- 


tunity. This principle, which had al- 
ready begun to be accepted after 
World War I, has been more fully 
defined in the White Paper on Educa. 
tional Reconstruction, which was pub- 
lished by the English Board of Educa- 
tion in 1943: 


The Government's purpose in putting 
forward the reforms described in this 
Paper is to secure for children a ha pier 
childhood and a better start in line to 
ensure a fuller measure of education and 
opportunity for young people and to 
provide means for all of developing the 
various talents with which they are en- 
dowed and so enriching the inheritance 
of the country whose citizens they are, 
The new educational opportunities must 

now, therefore, be of a single pattern, It 
is just as important to achieve diversity 
as it is to ensure equality of opportunity, 
But such diversity must not impair the 
social unity within the educational system 
which will open the way to a more 
closely knit society and give us strength 
to face the tasks ahead. The war has re- 
vealed afresh the resources and character 
of the British people—an enduring 
session that will survive all the material 
losses inevitable in the present struggle. 
In the youth of the nation we have our 
greatest national asset. Even on a basis 
of mere expediency, we cannot afford not 
to develop this asset to the greatest advan- 
tage. It is the object of the present 
proposals to strengthen and inspire the 
younger generation. For it is as true to- 
day, as when it was first said, that “the 
bulwarks of a city are its men.” 


The reconstruction of systems of 
education on the principle of equality 
of opportunity means the abolition of 
the traditional dual systems of educa- 
tion—one for the masses and one for 
a select group. It means the adoption 
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of parity of conditions in all the aspects 
that make up a system of educational 
organization—buildings and equip- 
ment, size of classes, quality and status 
of teachers, and the abolition of tuition 
fees with maintenance grants where 
needed. Parity of conditions means 
still more; it means the equalization of 
those conditions which make it pos- 
sible for pupils and students of all so- 
cial groups to profit best by the educa- 
tion which they receive—provision for 
the care of health and physical well- 
being and the adaptation of education 
and instruction to the abilities and apti- 
tudes of the pupils. 

A second principle upon which the 
reforms must be based is that education 
is a lifelong process, beginning in the 
nursery school and continuing through 
life with adequate provision for full- 
time and part-time education, for for- 
mal and informal education. The scope 
and functions of the nursery school 
are now generally recognized; the aim 
of the nursery school is to provide the 
best possible conditions for a decent 
start in life as well as to serve as a cen- 
ter for educating parents in the care of 
children. The stages of formal school- 
ing, which begins with compulsory 
education at the age of five or six and 
continues to fourteen, fifteen, or six- 
teen, fall into two well-defined divi- 
sions of primary education up to eleven 
or twelve and postprimary education 


- to the end of the compulsory attend- 


ance period for all pupils and beyond 
for those who are capable of continu- 
ing further. For those who do not con- 
tinue their full-time education, com- 
pulsory part-time continuation schools 


are to be provided. Beyond that there 
is every prospect that the importance 
of adult education will be recognized 
more than ever before. 

The crucial issue in implementing 
the ideal of equality of opportunity is 
not the organization of a system of 
schools but determining what type of 
education is best suited to the abilities 
and aptitudes of individual pupils. Even 
at the primary stage, individual differ- 
ences of capacity must be considered in 
the classification of pupils. The issue 
becomes still more difficult of solution 
when the choice of an appropriate 
curriculum or type of school has to be 
made. Since it is generally felt that it 
is too early at the age of eleven or 
twelve to determine the educational, 
and perhaps life, destinies of boys and 
girls, it is agreed that in every post- 
primary curriculum or type of school a 
common core of instruction should be 
retained as long as possible. There. is 
another argument for a common core; 
since all pupils as potential citizens will 
have the same rights and responsi- 
bilities, their education should include 
the same common elements. 

The provision of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in the sense defined 
by Sir Graham Balfour as enabling “the 
right pupils to receive the right edu- 
cation from the right teachers, at a cost 
within the means of the state, under 
conditions which will enable pupils 
best to profit by their training” raises 
another difficulty which cannot be 
ignored. Postprimary education has in 
the past been associated mainly with 
secondary education and secondary 
education has come to connote aca- 
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demic instruction leading to white 
collar jobs or to higher education. 
Secondary education has acquired the 
meaning of education for status, with 
the result that a non-academic or prac- 
tical course of instruction has come to 
be regarded as an inferior type of edu- 
cation. The solution is not simplified 
by establishing “comprehensive” or 
“multilateral” postprimary schools, as 
the experience of high schools in the 
United States and of secondary schools 
in Scotland amply proves. The prob- 
lem is rendered still more difficult by 
the changing character of industrial 
and commercial occupations, for many 
of which training can be given in from 
two weeks to three months. Whether 
specific vocational training should be 
given in full-time schools or whether 
the responsibility should be shared by 
employers and part-time schools is still 
an open question. Much can be learned 
from the experience of training skilled 
workers for war industries in short, in- 
tensive courses. 

If, however, these issues are ap- 
proached from another point of view 
—that the primary function of educa- 
tion is to promote the fullest develop- 
ment of each individual as a human 
being, to prepare for enlightened citi- 
zenship, and to cultivate interests 
which can be continued through life— 
the arguments would point to the con- 
tinuance of general education as long 
as possible. The prolongation of gen- 
eral education would not only make 
possible the fuller maturation of pupils 
but would help them to make more in- 
telligent choices of occupations. Nor 
again can the whole question of voca- 


tional or specialized training at any 
level be considered without taking into 
account a nation’s absorptive capacity 
for different types of skills or profes. 
sions. Overproduction of skilled work- 
ers for nonexistent jobs is as serious q 
menace to social stability as the over- 
production of intellectuals. It is for 
these reasons that guidance, both edu- 
cational and vocational, must play an 
important role in the future organiza- 
tion of education. 

Next to the issues raised by the trend 
to provide equality of educational op- 
portunity there is no more difficult 
problem than the recruitment and 
preparation of teachers. Teaching is 
gradually emerging from the status of 
a trade with an emphasis on skills of 
instruction to the status of a profes- 
sion which requires a broad general 
education and a special preparation 
adapted to the demands of a modem 
system of education. The training of 
teachers could be a simple matter as 
long as instruction meant merely im- 
parting an assigned or prescribed 
quantum of knowledge. It demands a 
different type of preparation when the 
teacher is to be permitted to exercise 
greater professional freedom, must un- 
derstand the environment and cultural 
background for which and by which 
pupils are to be educated, and must at 
the same time possess a knowledge of 
the relations between the physical and 
mental qualities of pupils and their 
growth and development. 

On the recruitment and status of 
teachers the McNair Committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board 
of Education of England to consider 
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the Supply, Recruitment and Training 
of Teachers and Youth Leaders has in 
its Report, published in 1944, intro- 
duced a note which is not usually 
found in discussions of this subject. 
This note, simply put, is that the 
laborer should be worthy of his hire, a 
note often heard in deliberations of 
teachers’ associations but regarded out- 
side such circles as placing the work of 
the teacher on a too materialistic basis. 
The Committee came to the conclusion 
that “the missionary spirit” cannot be 
relied upon to secure an adequate 
supply of teachers and that teaching, 
like other professions, “‘is also a bread 
and butter affair and a large number of 
teachers not unreasonably treat it as 
such.” The Committee accordingly 
recommended a substantial increase in 
teachers’ salaries and a single basic 
salary for teachers in primary and 
secondary schools with additions for 
special qualifications and responsibili- 
ties—a practice already introduced in 
a few school systems in the United 
States. The suggestion is sound and is 
an important contribution to the es- 
tablishment of the parity of schools as 
well as to the development of a unified 
profession. 

Where and how teachers should be 
prepared is a more difficult question. 
Only one point is clear—the prepara- 
tion of teachers should be at the 
university level. But only further ex- 
perimentation will determine whether 
teachers should be prepared in univer- 
sities, taking the same general courses 
as other students and special profes- 
sional courses in departments of educa- 
tion, or in institutions affiliated with 


universities and developing courses 
which would integrate general and pro- 
fessional education, or in entirely inde- 
pendent institutions. 

Plans for educational reconstruction 
cannot, however, be formulated in a 
vacuum. If England has been able to 
legislate an Education Act during the 
greatest crisis in the war, it is due not 
only to the fact that the new law is 
the culmination of discussions which 
have been proceeding almost since the 
beginning of World War I, but also 
to the recognition that the other plans 
which are proposed for social reform 
demand also a new orientation in edu- 
cation. If in some of the articles in the 
present volume a note of hesitancy 
about the future of education is de- 
tected, the explanation may be found 
in the fact that the social, economic, 
and political conditions of the countries 
concerned are still too obscure and un- 
certain for the formulation of definite 
plans. 

It is, in fact, too much to expect im- 
mediate re-establishment of prewar 
systems of education or the introduc- 
tion of new systems in those countries 
which have been overrun and occupied 
by the Axis invaders. The articles 
which deal with the condition of edu- 
cation in the occupied countries present 
an appalling picture of the chaos de- 
liberately induced by the temporary 
occupants. On the other hand, the 
story of the heroic opposition of the 
Norwegian teachers to the Nazi over- 
lords, and that of the migration of stu- 
dents and universities in China to save 
what could be saved from the destruc- 
tive forces of the Japanese promoters 
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of co-prosperity, give evidence of a 
cultural vitality which is full of 
promise for the future. Heroic as these 
stories are, and they can be paralleled 
in other countries, the first task for 
education when the day of liberation 
comes will be the reopening of schools 
not for formal instruction but as cen- 
ters for the physical and mental re- 
generation of children and youth suf- 
fering from malnutrition, disease, nerv- 
ous disorders, and maladjustments of 
all kinds. The task will call for a new 
educational approach to an entirely 
new complex of conditions. How long 
the period of transition will last before 
normal conditions are restored will de- 
pend upon the sympathetic support 
and cooperation of those countries 
which, more favorably situated, have 
been able to salvage some of their re- 
sources for the service of humanity. 
Whether normal conditions, as under- 
stood in prewar education, will ever 
be restored, is open to question. Run- 
ning through many of the articles that 
follow are criticisms of the overem- 
phasis on intellectualist training, the 
neglect of practical training, the lack 
of adequate physical education, the 
subordinate place assigned to character 
training, and the overproduction of 
intellectuals. 

One point is clear; each nation in- 


tends to plan its own system of educa- . 


tion in the light of its own cultural 
traditions. If aid is forthcoming from 
the United Nations as a group, it will 
be welcomed but only to restore the 
material fabric of education—school 
buildings, equipment, libraries, and 
teaching aids. There is no suggestion 


anywhere that foreign teachers will be 
welcomed to help in the restoration of 
the schools; it is even doubtful whether 
places in the educational systems of 
their own countries will be found for 
teachers who have been abroad duri 
the years of crisis and suffering. 

Those countries whose educational 
systems have been least disturbed have 
before them a great opportunity of 
continuing in peacetime that coopera- 
tion which in the war has assured the 
victory of the United Nations. That 
opportunity lies in providing facilities 
for study in their own institutions of 
higher education for the young men 
and women of other countries upon 
whom will fall the duty of rebuilding 
their nations in the next generation. 
Such cooperation may well lay the 
foundations for that international un- 
derstanding, respect, and sympathy 
which will insure the security of the 
world. 

It is significant that in most of the 
following articles a plea is made for 
religious education. The plea is sound, 
but the time has come when the con- 
cept of religious education must be de- 
fined. Too frequently religious educa- 
tion is understood to be synonymous 
with sectarian, denominational instruc- 
tion. It was this interpretation which 
created serious obstacles to the enact- 
ment of the Education Law in Eng- 
land. It may be well to remember that 
religious education was an important 
subject of instruction in the schools of 
the Axis countries and that in many 
of the United Nations (Australia, 
China, France, New Zealand, Soviet 
Russia, and the United States) public 
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education is secular. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this is not that re- 
ligious education should have no place 
in public systems of education, but 
that its aims and methods of instruction 
need to be reconsidered and that stress 
should be laid not on differences of 
creed but on the brotherhood of man 
and on the ideals common to all great 
religions of the world. 

The pleas for a religious foundation 
for education are due, no doubt, to the 
overemphasis on a materialistic in- 
terpretation of life which was domi- 
nant in the period between the two 
wars and to the gradual disappearance 
of faith in anything. There is some 
danger also that the demands made by 
the war needs upon science and tech- 
nology have diverted attention from 
the study of the humanities, a condi- 
tion which may continue in the post- 
war years if the materials for rebuild- 
ing the world are to be provided. That 
the danger has been recognized was 
shown in the discussions of “Higher 
Education in English-Speaking Coun- 
tries” in the Educational Yearbook, 
1943. The time has come when the 
whole problem of the relations be- 
tween science and the humanities in a 
liberal education must be reconsidered. 
The place of the sciences in transform- 
ing the world cannot be ignored in a 
humanistic education, for even the 
humanities as expressions of the mind 
of man are inevitably affected by the 
advance of the sciences. On the other 
hand, science and technology must be 
directed to ends and purposes which 
transcend their immediate scope and 
function. It is in this setting that the 


place of religious education as an es- 
sential part of historical humanism must 
be considered; sectarian doctrines 
should be left to the home and to the 
churches. 

The emphasis on the humanities and 
on religious education, in so far as it 
is concerned with man’s relations to 
man and to a higher power, would help 
to avoid another ever-present danger— 
the cult of narrow, aggressive national- 
ism. For over a century and a half edu- 
cation has in most countries been used 
as an instrument of national policy for 
the inculcation of loyalty and patriot- 
ism and, indirectly if not directly, of 
an aversion to one’s neighbors. Those 
who advocate education for inter- 
nationalism tend at times to suggest a 
new subject of instruction—education 
for world citizenship or for interna- 
tional understanding—and to forget 
that international politics is national 
politics and the spirit of international- 
ism, in the sense of understanding, jus- 
tice, tolerance, and mutual respect, 
must begin at home and grow in ever- 
widening circles. To help the young 
mind to realize the cultural interde- 
pendence of all men throughout the 
world does not require the addition of 
a new subject to already overcrowded 
curricula.’ For there is no “subject” 
which has not resulted from the inter- 
play of the minds of all ages, all creeds, 
and all races. What is seen most clearly 
in art and music can be made equally 
obvious in all other subjects. Interna- 

1This thesis was fully developed in the 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part ll, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, on /nter- 


national Understanding through the Public- 
School Curriculum (Bloomington, Ill., 1937). 
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tional intellectual cooperation can in 
fact be begun in the schools, and can- 
not be left to the cooperation of intel- 
lectuals alone.? Nor will the aim of 
international cooperation be promoted 
by common textbooks, a proposal 
which has already been rejected by the 
Allied Conference of Ministers of Edu- 
cation. What the world needs more 
than common textbooks, common cur- 


2See Kandel, I. L., Intellectual Cooperation: 
National and International (New York, 1944). 


ricula and courses of study, or even ap 
international Agency for Education 
with the grandiose functions which are 
proposed for it, is a change of spirit and 
a readiness to put forward the same ef. 
forts and to make the same sacrifices 
for the constructive but less spectacu- 
lar daily tasks of peace as for the wag. 
ing of destructive wars. The amount 
expended for one week of war would 
not be too much to devote to educa- 
tion as the price of security and peace, 
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National Educational Inequality: 


Revealing the Facts in the Case 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT IN THE AREA OF SCHOOL FINANCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE statement that great inequali- 
ot en of educational opportunity 
exist in our country scarcely needs 
substantiation. The deficiencies re- 
vealed by census and draft board, both 
in this war and in World War I, are 
incontrovertible evidence.’ 

More than three years ago, however, 
a group of educators’ representing the 
United States Office of Education, the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the Southern States Work 
Conference on School Administration, 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion set themselves the task of study- 
ing quantitatively these inequalities. 

Financed by a grant of $20,000 from 
the General Education Board, they 
embarked upon a program which is 
now in the third of a series of phases. 


1 John K. Norton, “The Number One Job of 
Educational Administration,” Teachers College 
Record, November, 1944. 

*Henry F. Alves, U. S. Office of Education; 
Howard Dawson, National Education Asso- 
cation; Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner, 
Connecticut State Department of Education; 
eer L. Morphet, Florida State Department 
of Education; John K. Norton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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The object was to provide a graphic 
inventory of school financing and to 
establish a reference point or standard 
against which to measure school fi- 
nance in the trying days ahead. World 
War II looked like a strong possibility, 
with all the dislocations and upsurges 
that war brings to education. It was 
realized, too, that federal participation 
in education is an accelerating tendency 
and that professional educators would 
need a firm grasp of the situation in 
order to lead effectively. 


PHASE I: ASSEMBLING DATA 


It was agreed that data from each of 
the 115,000 local administrative units 
in the United States would be needed. 
Assured of the cooperation of the 
forty-eight state departments of edu- 
cation, the period 1939-40 was chosen 
for study. Two reasons led to this 
choice: all the 1940 census data were 
available, and it was a year between 
the depression of the 1930’s and the 
war boom. Taking this inventory in- 
volved collecting 17 items of informa- 
tion from each of these school systems, 
for the purpose of determining: 
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1. A measure of the educational load 
of each school system—number of 
children in attendance, taking account 
of the special conditions under which 
they are attending. 

2. Current expenditures to finance 
the educational load being carried by 
each district—this should include all 
budgetary items except transportation 
and capital outlay. 


PHASE II: ANALYZING DATA 


As the data were assembled they 
were tabulated and, in order to give 
them greater meaning and compar- 
ability, organized on the basis of ex- 
penditure per classroom unit. For 
practical purposes, the classroom unit 
is the same as a classroom or teaching 
group. More precisely, the number of 
classroom units in a school system is 
the number of classrooms it would 
have if it followed average practice as 
to class size, taking account of the 
number of children in attendance and 
the conditions under which they at- 
tend. Thus, all types of school districts 
are put on a comparable basis as to 
load, from large city school systems 
where classes of 25 to 35 children are 
feasible, to sparsely populated areas 
where one-room schools of only 5 to 
10 children are maintained. Expendi- 
ture per classroom unit includes teach- 
er’s salary, fuel, books and other in- 
structional materials, health and other 
special services, administrative and 
supervisory overhead, and similar cur- 
rent expenses. It does not include per- 
pupil cost of transportation or the cost 
of building the school. In other words, 
expenditure per classroom unit is the 


cost of buying the education of a child 
after the building has been built and 
after the child has come to the build- 
ing. 

Then, working on the principle that 
a picture is worth 10,000 words, a 
scheme was developed for presenting 
the findings in graphic form. By 
plotting current expenditure per class- 
room unit on the horizontal axis 
against percentage of classroom units 
at each level of expenditure on the 
vertical axis, a distinctive profile of 
educational financing in each state and 
in the United States as a whole stood 
revealed. With these as the basic charts, 
it was comparatively simple to depict 
the additional expenditure necessary to 
eliminate what might be called the slum 
areas of American education, assuming 
the national median of $1,600 per 
classroom unit as a defensible minimum 
of financial support. 


PHASE III: PUBLICATION AND 
DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 


The detailed results are now avail- 
able in a variety of forms. There is a 
comprehensive mimeographed report 
in two volumes.’ A simplified digest is 
the reprint entitled “Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Educational Inequality.” 
Photostatic copies of 80 different charts 
are being distributed, and they may 
also be had on an inexpensive film 


8 John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, 
An Inventory of Public School Expenditures i 
the United States. Report of the Cooperative 
Study of Public School Expenditures. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place 
N.W., Washington, D. C., 1944. $3.00, 

* John K. Norton, “Equal Op sof the Ne and 
Educational Inequality,” Journal of the ~ 
tional Education Association, February, 1 
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CHART 1 
DisTRIBUTION OF CLAssrooM Units Accorpinc To LEvELS oF EXPENDITURE 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
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TOTAL 
80 Expenditure Av. Daily Sa, SRN oT 
level Attendance No. um. 
i (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
$6000-above 19,497 760 08 100.00 
5900-5989 932 42 «0099.92 
5800-5899 3,391 139 02 99.92 
5700-5799 2,909 129 OL 99.91 
70 5600-5699 3,258 138 8 8§=6.01 99.90 
5500-5599 617 300.00 99.69 
5400-5499 2,966 129 01 99.89 
5300-5399 1,9¢3 7% OL 99.28 
200-5299 10,701 450 4©=—_.05 99.87 
5100-5199 5,242 397 04 99.82 
$900-5099 80 01 99.78 
4900-4899 10,520 445 05 99.77 
4800-4899 19,697 851 .09 99.72 
60 ; 4700-4799 23,469 ae 99.63 
4600-4699 9,786 414 «= 04 99.53 
4500-4599 26,556 1,145 .12 99.49 
4400-44 $3,561 2,241 .23 99.37 
4300-4399 85,247 3,566 .37 99.14 
4200-4299 36,566 1,557 .16 98.77 
4100-4199 1,009,333 41,406 4.25 98.61 
4000-4099 73,587 3,085  .32 94.36 
00-3099 372,305 15,330 1.57 94.04 
50 iH 3800-3899 23,884 4,951 51 92.47 
3700-3790 152. 3,439.35 91.96 
3800-3629 78,660 3,300 .34 91.61 
3500-3599 233,277 9,714 1.00 = 91.27 
3400-3499 305,809 12,619 1.30 90.27 
3300-3309 230,873 9,71 1.00 88.97 
3200-3299 679,376 27, 2.86 87.9” 
3100-3199 126,142 5,246 54 85.11 
-3009 291,335 11,990 1.23 84.57 
40 2000-2999 518,802 21,884 2.25 83.34 
2800-2899 388,176 16,176 1.66 81.09 
2700-2799 542,197 22, 2.32 79.43 
-3609 438,677 18,387 1.89 77.11 
2500-2599 383,363 1 1.64 75.22 
2400-2499 569,577 23,748 2.44 73.58 
2300-2399 © 467,048 19,618 2.01 71.14 
2200- 603,873 25, 3.58 69.13 
2100-2199 679,471 28,527 2. 66.54 
0 2000-2099 647, 3302.81 63.61 
1900-1999 675,769 28,891 2.96 60.80 
1800-1899 606,153 26,247 2.69 57.84 
1700-1799 755,274 32, 3.37 55.15 
1600-1699 777,574 34,142 3.50 51.78 
1500-1599 896,572 39,658 4.07 48.28 
1400-1499 862,481 38,440 3.94 44.21 
1300-1399 793,589 3.70 40.27 
1200-1299 905,575 41,274 4.23 36.57 
A Cc) were 1100-1199 855,987 39,868 4.09 32.34 
20 1000-1089 693,436 34,217 3.51 28.25 
ma NEGeO 900- 999 906,420 44,003 452 24.74 
800- 899 801,648 41,840 4.29 20.22 
700- 799 99,706 42,535 4.36 15.93 
600- 699 605,916 31,901 3.27 11.57 
500- 599 7,646 27,480 2.82 8.30 
400- 499 333,123 15,662 1.61 5.48 
300- 399 320,047 14,492 1.49 3.87 
200- 299 251,454 11,353 1.16 2.38 
10 100- 199 © 233:119 10:285 1.05 1.22 
0- 99 38,253 1,674 8.17 17 
Total 21,825,628 974,754 100.00 
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strip. These charts are being distrib- 
uted at cost plus mailing charges. 

The startling discrepancy revealed 
between our aspiration and our achieve- 
ment of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has led the cooperating groups 
to publicize the findings widely. State, 
regional, and national conferences; 
newspaper releases throughout the 
United States; appearances of the 
directors of this study before com- 
mittees of the national Congress are 
typical of the means of expanding the 
public the story is reaching. It is dif- 
ficult at this time to predict what the 
limits will be. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE 


Chart 1 gives the answer for the 
United States as a whole. It reveals that 
some school systems annually expend 
$6,000 per classroom unit. There are 
790 such classroom units, involving 
19,497 children in average daily at- 
tendance, according to the table ac- 
companying Chart 1. At the bottom 
of the chart are other school systems 
which expend less than $100 per class- 
room unit per year. There are 1,674 
such classroom units, involving 38,253 
children in average daily attendance. 

The range in the amount expended 
yearly per classroom unit, therefore, is 
more than 60 to 1. Some children get 
60 times as much educational oppor- 
tunity, in terms of financial support, as 
others receive. Chart 1, therefore, is a 
visual exhibit of educational inequality 
in the United States. 

Chart 2 gives state median expendi- 


5 Cooperative Study of School Finance, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


tures per classroom unit. The figure 
for each state may be ascertained by 
consulting the horizontal scale. The 
median expenditures per classroom unit 
of states near the top of the chart are: 
New York, $4,100, which is the figure 
of New York City; California, $3,500; 
New Jersey and District of Columbia, 
$3,200; Connecticut, $2,500; and 
Massachusetts, $2,400. The median ex- 
penditures per classroom unit of states 
near the bottom of the chart are: 
Mississippi, $400; Arkansas, $500; 
Alabama and Kentucky, $700; Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Tennessee, $800; 
and North Carolina and North Dakota, 
$900. In interpreting these figures it 
should be realized that in each state 
there are as many classrooms below 
the median as there are above it. 
Charts 3, 4, and 5 give profiles of 
expenditure per classroom unit for the 
United States and for two states which 
illustrate the extremes in educational 
financing, New York and Mississippi. 
The breadth or narrowness of each 
chart reveals whether educational op- 
portunity rests on a broad or a narrow 
financial foundation. The crossed por- 
tions of the charts indicate what it 
would cost in each case to lift all school 
systems expending less than the na- 


tional median per classroom unit . 


($1,600) up to this figure. For the 
United States as a whole (see Chart 3) 
the cost would be $316,000,000. 

In New York, only a very few 
districts spent less than $1,600 per 
classroom unit in 1939-40. New York 
could have lifted all districts up to the 
$1,600 level of expenditure for $1,818,- 
200—and that with comparatively little 
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CHART 2 
Srate Mepian Levets or Support Per Ciassroom UNir 


THE 48 STATES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
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CHART 3 


Errecr oF Eouaizinc Levets or Ex- 
PENDITURE TO A DEFENSIBLE MINIMUM 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT EXPENDTURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT 
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effort. The situation in Mississippi, 
however, is quite different. As Chart 5 
reveals, about 96 per cent of the class- 
room units in that state are supported 
below the national median! Hence, it 
would cost a relatively large sum in 
Mississippi to establish a minimum ex- 
penditure per classroom unit of $1,600 
—$23,284,000, to be specific. The 
relationship between actual expendi- 
tures in 1939-40 and the cost of lifting 
all districts expending less than $1,600 
per classroom unit up to that figure 
is graphically represented for each 
state. 

Another revelation of the study is 
that states with the least adequate 
school support are already making an 
economic effort to finance education 


which involves substantially greater 
sacrifice than that made by the nation 
as a whole and by the states with rela. 
tively high levels of school support, 
If we take as our standard of effort the 
ratio between our national educational 
expenditure and our total income re. 
ceived and assign it a value of 100, 
then New York’s effort is 102 and that 
of Mississippi, 133. And yet, in order 
for Mississippi to eliminate its sub- 
standard areas of education by pro- 
viding a minimum of $1,600 per class- 
room unit, it would have to triple its 
school expenditures and make an effort 
of 345, which is more than three times 
that of the nation as a whole, and 
double that of the state which is 
making the top effort to finance its 
schools! 


CONCLUSION 


Far more striking contrasts have 
been revealed by the study than the 
committee anticipated. Fortunately the 
findings are available now when the 
nation seems sensitive to its educational 
needs and receptive to dynamic leader- 
ship. It has been something of a shock 
to realize what gross inequalities exist 
in our United States in the provision 
made for the education of our chil- 
dren. Millions of children are either 
being denied all educational oppor- 
tunity or the provision made for their 
schooling is so meager that their 
preparation for citizenship is wholly 
inadequate. 

It is quite apparent, too, that the 
states themselves are not going to be 
able to provide equal educational op- 
portunity so long as the financing of 
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CHART 4 


DisTRIBUTION OF CLAssrooM Units Ac- 
CORDING TO LEVELS oF EXPENDITURE 
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education rests almost solely on the 
fiscal resources of the _ individual 
states. 

Because this denial of educational 
opportunity is a matter of vital public 


CHART 5 


DisTRIBUTION oF CLAssrooM Units Ac- 
CORDING TO LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 
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concern, it becomes our duty to see 
that these facts in the case are widely 
and vehemently publicized to the end 
that our vaunted ideal of educational 
equality may come nearer realization. 
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How to Make Every Nation Rich 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A countries want to be rich. This 
article is a discussion of how that 
desirable end can be achieved. It is 
addressed to workers, business leaders, 
and other citizens who are interested 
in the general welfare of a country. 
The argument is directed to educators 
insofar as they are interested in the 
general prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

There are those who think that other 
countries can be made rich by the 
United States giving them things. 

There are many other people who 
think that the only trouble with the 
world is that there is not enough money 
in it. Give people more purchasing 
power and all will be well, and com- 
munities and nations will be pros- 
perous. Such people seem to infest all 
countries today. The recent situation 
in Greece should provide an answer to 
all those people. Billions and trillions 
of dollars of purchasing power are 
available. Of what avail is money if 
there are no goods? Anyone who has 
recently been in Greece could give you 
an emphatic answer. The same answer 
has been proved hundreds of times in 
the history of the world. Seemingly 
man never learns. Adequate purchasing 
power must exist, but purchasing 


power alone cannot bring prosperity. 


During the past twenty years I have 
spent a great deal of time visiting and 
studying the rich and poor places in 
the world, trying to find out why 
some are rich and some are poor, | 
have had the opportunity to study 
more than fifty countries, and have 
discovered a few things which I should 
like to try to summarize very briefly. 

Some people would tell us that the 
physical resources of a country are 
what make it rich or poor. No one 
would want to deny the importance of 
resources. If a country has great re- 
sources, it may be easier for it to be- 
come a rich country. But do resources 
make a country rich? 

Of all the countries in the world, I 
think I would be inclined to rate Co- 
lombia, South America, at the head of 
the list as far as resources are con- 
cerned. It has millions of acres of soil 
equal to any on the earth; it has great 
mineral resources, and timber in large 
quantities. Enormous reserves of oil 
are in the ground. The climate in many 
sections of the country is superb; one 
might almost say eternal spring. Some 
of the lowest cost power on earth is 
available. Still, in general, the standard 
of living is not high; as a matter of fact, 
in many places it is low. Some villages 
along the Magdalena River, for ex- 
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ample, have an extremely low standard 
of living. The diet in many of these 
villages is inadequate, although the land 
around them will produce almost every 
variety of vegetable known. The in- 
habitants could easily have not only a 

diet, but something very close to 
an optimum diet. Someone will say that 
these people are too lazy to raise the 
food which they could produce. I am 
sure that this explanation is too simple. 

There is an illustration in our own 
country that will throw some light 
upon this problem. Over large sections 
of the state of Florida the farmers do 
not raise winter gardens for themselves. 
In many Florida communities these 
farmers have an inadequate diet. They 
could raise a great range of vegetables 
all winter but they do not. It has been 
said that many of these Florida farmers 
are lazy and do not want to raise a 
garden in the winter. In a few com- 
munities where the school or some 
other agency has introduced winter 
gardens they have tended to spread. 
The real reason for not raising vege- 
tables in the winter is not laziness. 
It is the fact that most of these 
farmers have come from others sections 
of the country where gardens cannot 
be raised the year round. When the 
people are given the detailed technical 
knowledge of how to raise a winter 
garden, some proceed to do it and 
knowledge of the process slowly 
spreads through the community. 

To revert to Colombia, the trouble 
with the villages there is not that the 
people are lazy; they simply have not 
been given the detailed practical 
knowledge of how to deal with their 


problems. Much of the detailed tech- 
nical information on how to use their 
resources is lacking. Where that con- 
dition exists low incomes will always 
be found. Colombia is taking steps to 
raise the technical level of its popula- 
tion, and just as fast as the educational 
authorities succeed in doing so, the in- 
come will rise. 

At the other extreme is a country in 
northwest Europe—one almost with- 
out resources. It is a country that has 
no mineral resources and almost no 
forest land. It has an extremely short 
growing season. It has essentially no 
native sources of power. The land is 
almost without natural fertility. Surely, 
if in any place on earth we would look 
for a low income, it would be in this 
country, and still it has one of the 
highest incomes in the world. 

An interesting comparison exists be- 
tween two other countries—Mexico, 
our neighbor and friend to the south 
of us, and New Zealand. Mexico is a 
land of great resources and unlimited 
promise. It has enormous resources of 
minerals. It has much good land. It is 
true that irrigation is needed in many 
places and drainage is necessary in 
many others. The country has an 
amazing range of climate. Many per- 
sons say that Mexico City has the best 
climate of any large city on earth, and 
I can well agree. The forest resources 
are large; so are the resources of oil 
and power. Mexico has not yet devel- 
oped the mass of her people to the 
point that they have the technical skill 
and technique to capitalize adequately 
on these resources. 

It takes detailed technical knowledge 
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on the part of the farmers in the high 
dry lands of Mexico to farm that land 
properly. There are many villages in 
the higher parts of Mexico that are 
very short of water. In some of these 
villages the schools have begun to work 
on the problem of improving the typi- 
cal diet, which has been corn and beans 
since long before the Spanish conquest. 
Ways have been found to bring water 
down from the mountains; lands have 
been irrigated; gardens have been 
made; and, as a result, the diet has im- 
proved greatly. Where the people are 
given the technical skill, they improve 
their standard of living and improve it 
rapidly. 

In many parts of Mexico the farmers 
are desperately short of the technical 
knowledge that they should have. 
Those in the high, dry lands lack 
knowledge just as those in the low 
lands. The Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington announced recently that there 
are plans under way to increase the 
competence of the mass of people. I 
have seen many evidences of this my- 
self, in both the city and the country 
districts of Mexico. When it is accom- 
plished, a great rise in the standard of 
living will take place. 

Halfway around the world we find 
another country with good resources— 
the little country of New Zealand. It 
has good land, forest, and power, and 
a good climate. But it, in turn, has 
perhaps the second highest technically 
trained agricultural population in the 
world. This high degree of com- 
petence plus good resources has led 
to one of the highest standards of 
living known; in fact, some authorities 


have recently estimated it to be the 
highest in the world. 

Next it will be interesting to con- 
trast very briefly Brazil and the United 
States. Brazil possesses vast resources; 
much rich land, great reserves of min- 
erals, some of the largest forests on 
earth, and almost unbelievable re- 
sources of power, but the level of tech- 
nical training and competence in Brazil 
and the average income are relatively 
low. Plans are now under way to in- 
crease this competence of the people, 
and if these plans materialize, great in- 
crease in income will follow. 

There are those who would tell us 
that the climate in Brazil is a positive 
handicap to a high level of living. If 
these people do not know enough to 
take salt tablets and large quantities of 
Vitamin “C,” of course they are going 
to feel listless. Salt and Vitamin “C” 
are water soluble, and wash out of the 
human body, and unless they are re- 
placed, there is no alternative but to 
slow down or the body will be in 
trouble. The people who have suff- 
cient technical skill and knowledge 
can deal with these climatic factors. 
What condition would the people of 
Canada be in if they did not know how 
to make clothes to keep them warm, 
or build houses, or make fires to help 
them cope with the cold weather? 

The people of Brazil are not to be 
blamed for not making the proper ad- 
justment to climate. They have never 
been taught the adjustments that need 
to be made and how to make them. 

A similar problem needs to be faced 
a little closer home. In the southern 
half of the United States the houses 
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are very poorly adapted to the climate. 
The reasons for this are simple. The 
settlers who went into Virginia came 
from England, where the climate is 
cold and damp, and the houses tend 
to be squat and fairly compact to keep 
out the cold and dampness. Few good 
houses suited to the climate have been 
built in the South. Perhaps this is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that some 
of the architects who built them have 
been trained in other sections of the 
country, hence houses have been 
copied from those in different climatic 
zones. The strong probabilities are that 
when the proper houses for the South 
develop, they will be much more strung 
out than the present houses. Perhaps in 
the ideal house the major rooms will be 
open on three sides and the houses will 
be carefully oriented to get the prevail- 
ing breezes. Windows will reach al- 
most to the floor. Ventilation will be 
provided through the ceiling. There is 
every reason to believe that the typical 
house in the South will adopt these and 
many other changes as soon as the ad- 
vantages of the changes are tested and 
become widely known. 

The clothing and diet as well as the 
housing in the southern part of the 
country are not well adapted to the 
climate. More suitable clothing and im- 
proved diet will make a great difference 
in the comfort, in the energy, and, 
consequently, in the average standard 
of living of the people. Such changes 
will be adopted just as soon as experi- 
mentation proves that great benefit will 
accrue. The people in Brazil are no 
more to be criticized for not making 
the changes than we are. 


Brazil is now one of the great coun- 
tries of the world, and some day will 
be one of the high-income countries 
as well. This will happen just as soon 
as the people have the technical skill 
to use their advantages. Nothing we 
can give them in the way of money or 
resources would appreciably change 
this picture. Here we have a perfect 
example of a situation in which people 
must help themselves. Brazil still has 
relatively little education and technical 
training and, consequently, it still has a 
relatively low income for the mass of 
the people. 

The United States is well supplied 
with resources. No one would want 
to claim that adequate resources do not 
make it easier for a country to get a 
high income, but the facts are crystal 
clear that there are many countries that 
have the resources and do not have the 
income. There are many spots and sec- 
tions in the United States that have 
relatively low incomes. The most ef- 
fective thing to do to raise the income 
in these impoverished sections of our 
country is to encourage the people to 
develop technical skill and compe- 
tence. No amount of relief and assist- 
ance will make any appreciable 
difference in the problem. Billions of 
dollars can be dumped down a rat hole 
by this process and show scarcely any 
result. What the low-income sections 
of this country need and want is a 
technically skilled population. 

The farming population of the 
Appalachians must learn how to handle 
mountain agriculture. Land in the 
southern Appalachians can be plowed 
up and washed away in a single decade. 
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Large sums of money have been col- 
lected in New York City to give to 
the people in the southern Appala- 
chians. This is not what these people 
need; they need clean-cut scientific 
information on how to handle their 
mountainsides. The Swiss people get 
a very high income out of a much less 
promising environment. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
value of specific information regarding 
the proper methods of farming moun- 
tainous terrain. There are ways of 
tilling it without allowing the soil to 
be washed away, but the schools 
in the mountainous sections of this 
country do not teach the people what 
these methods are. One of the best 
informed geographers in the United 
States has said that the southern Appa- 
lachian mountain region has fully 
twice the resources of Switzerland. He 
went on to say that if the inhabitants 
used their resources as well as the 
Swiss do, they would have fully twice 
the income of the Swiss people; that is 
to say, they would have the highest in- 
come in the world. This may very well 
be an optimistic estimate, but it could 
be a large error and still the people 
would have an unusually high standard 
of living if they had the right technical 
information. 

With the help of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, we are carrying on cer- 
tain experiments in low-income com- 
munities in the United States to see if 
these communities can improve their 
conditions, given the information. It is 
much too early to give any compre- 
hensive results, but all indications point 


to the fact that great improvement 
takes place as soon as people have 
specific information regarding what 
they can do to improve their living 
conditions. 

Now let us direct our attention to 
two other countries in Europe. If we 
compare Yugoslavia and Norway, we 
find very much the same thing as in 
our other pairs of countries. Yugo- 
slavia has fair resources, very poor 
technical training of its people, and 
very low income. Norway has incred- 
ibly poor resources, extremely poor 
soil, a very bad climate, short growin 
season, and few minerals, but Norway 
has an unusually high level of technical 
education and extremely high income. 

Rumania and Switzerland tell ex- 
actly the same story. Rumania has great 
resources, fertile land, forests, oil, good 
climate, and satisfactory rainfall, but 
the country has a very limited educa- 
tional system, and inadequate technical 
training for its population. The net re- 
sult is a low income. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, has 


very poor soil, limited land suitable 


for agriculture, severe climate, and few 
minerals. Switzerland, however, has an 
amazingly good educational system, 
and one of the most highly trained 
industrial populations on earth. Some 
authorities would say the people of 
Zurich are the most highly skilled in- 
dustrial workers of the entire world. 

Around the world there seems to be 
no way to account for these differences 
of income in terms of resources. Cer- 
tainly mineral supplies will not do it 
Climate is not an adequate explanation. 
People with the right technical knowl- 
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edge can cope fairly successfully 
with climatic problems. There is too 
much variation among people to say 
that it is the type of person. This ar- 

ment is proved by the fact that Den- 
mark a hundred years ago had a low 
income in relation to the rest of the 
world and now has a high one. The 
native capacity of the people clearly 
has not changed in that hundred years, 
but in those ten decades they have de- 
veloped perhaps the most skilled agri- 
cultural population on earth. 

Sources of power are important. 
Obviously, any country to have a high 
income today must use a great deal of 
mechanical power. Skilled populations 
seem to be able to get it, whereas un- 
skilled ones cannot use it even if it is 
in their backyards. It is clear to any 
student of the problem that rapidly in- 
creasing amounts of capital are also 
necessary, but a skilled population will 
have sense enough to see that. One of 
the first things it will do is make pro- 
visions for rapid and continued expan- 
sion of its capital equipment. Highly 
skilled management is essential, but that 
is just a specialized part of the broader 
problem of higher skill for everyone. 

Wherever we look around the world 
we find that a high income and techni- 
cal knowledge and skill always go to- 
gether. There seems no longer to be any 
doubt that any country can raise the 
level of living decidedly by providing 
the right amount of the right kind of 
education. Obviously, the education 
provided will have to bear some rela- 
tion to the needs and economic condi- 
tions of the particular population. 


Clearly the time will come when all 
societies that are interested in the wel- 
fare of all the people will provide the 
amount of education that will produce 
the maximum degree of welfare. This 
will be a far greater amount of educa- 
tion than any society in the world’s 
history has yet provided. 

Many times the question is asked, 
What is the relation of a broad type 
of general education to this problem? 
The higher the technical level of so- 
ciety, the more general education can 
be used and used wisely. A very broad 
program of education is needed to pro- 
mote and sustain advanced technical 
training. Much additional general edu- 
cation, beyond the amount that pays 
economically, will be provided by so- 
ciety out of its expanding wealth. “This 
will be done for the same reason that it 
provides facilities for music, art, and 
many other desirable things. 

Many ways have been tried to in- 
crease the wealth of countries. Among 
them are conquest and pillage. But the 
only method that can possibly work 
for all countries is to increase the tech- 
nical efficiency of all the people. This 
is the great task of education as far as 
economic welfare is concerned. 

So far as we can see, there is one 
and only one way to make every coun- 
try rich. You cannot give them riches; 
you cannot even force riches on coun- 
tries. Nations cannot steal riches for all 
their people. Only by a great and con- 
tinuous expansion of the technical skill 
of its population can any country be- 
come wealthy, and by this means any 
nation can become rich. 
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The War Tests America’s High Schools 


HAROLD SPEARS 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE pressure of administrative and 
py phe tienane problems in the high 
schools in the past three years has di- 
minished the popularity of the curric- 
ulum reflection that was so apparent 
all over the country in the years just 
prior to the outbreak of war. When 
time and energy have had to be di- 
vided, it has been natural for the study 
of basic concepts of secondary educa- 
tion to give ground to such immediate 
problems as teacher shortages, pupil 
dropouts, curtailed transportation of 
school teams, guidance into military 
service, credit for military service, 
credit for work experience, wartime 
recreational outlets for high school 
youth, and preinduction training. 

Although these war problems are 
perplexing, to say the least, the re- 
markable progress that has been made 
in this short time in attacking them in- 
dicates that school administration has 
apparently found them less baffling 
than the task of implementing the basic 
purposes of secondary education—the 
problem with which the high schools 
were tussling when war came. It is 
simpler for school practice to react to 
a compelling current situation, such as 
a war, than to mere reflection on the 
part of educators and school trustees 
concerning what schools ought to be. 


With the educator as well as with the 
growing child, abstract ideas play 
second fiddle to concrete life situations 
as motivators of behavior. 

When we stop to study the present 
actions of the schools in relationship 
to the promising period of curriculum 
reorganization that was interrupted by 
hostilities, it is apparent that some of 
the changes have their roots in the 
long-term purposes of secondary edu- 
cation, while others that apparently 
serve the war effort, at the same time 
threaten to undermine sound educa- 
tional principles if continued after hos- 
tilities cease. 


WHEN WAR CAME 


The sudden blow at America late 
in 1941 found a promising number of 
secondary school educators in their 
curriculum laboratories, engaged in 
sorting over the accumulation from the 
past. Likewise, a fair number of the 
high schools were experiencing the 
birth of new programs, often called 
curriculum experiments. Curriculum 
doctors from the near-by universities, 
who were waiting upon this or that ex- 
pectant school, would occasionally 
take time from the work to stick their 
heads out of the door of the educa- 
tional delivery room to announce, “It’s 
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an integrated program,” or “It’s a core 
course,” or “It’s consumer education,” 
or “It’s a this,” or “It’s a that.” 

It is true that by 1941 some of these 
infants were still rather puny, but 
many were hardy four- to eight-year- 
olds with hopeful futures. In most in- 
stances they became orphans when 
curriculum supervisors in the schools 
turned their attention to developing 
and installing the preinduction courses 
that were called for by the war, or as 
such leadership left the schools en- 
tirely to take positions in the military 
service or the various bureaus of the 
wartime government. 

By and large the new programs be- 
ing developed before the war were in 
the field of general education. The high 
school was struggling to assume its re- 
sponsibility as part of America’s sys- 
tem of common education. General 
education was being pointed out as 
that part of the student’s complete pro- 
gram that is required of and experi- 
enced by the whole group, so desirable 
do the schools consider it as training 
for the common good, for the every- 
day life of all, for general citizenship. 

Courses in American problems and 
health education were rapidly taking 
their place beside American history and 
three years of English as part of the 
curriculum required of all students— 
the program of general education. Dis- 
tinguished from general education, but 
not necessarily opposed to it, there are 
the specialized courses selected by in- 
dividual students to meet particular 
needs. For instance, Latin, stenography, 
algebra, geometry, orchestra, voca- 
tional machine shop, chemistry, and a 


multitude of others stand out as courses 
meeting the needs of some but not of 
others. 

Thus there was a tendency to dis- 
tinguish, though not always too 
sharply, between general and special- 
ized education. The growing interest 
in the matter revealed the educator’s 
concern for educational goals, for no 
one would have worried about such 
differences in offerings and activities 
unless he first had had in mind the pur- 
poses of the school. 

And thus it is readily understood 
why in the area of general education 
there was apparent a tendency to merge 
or relate subjects and courses into 
broader courses. Correlation, integra- 
tion, and core course were among the 
terms used in this connection. It is no 
surprise, as purposes took precedence 
over practices, that such subjects as 
English, social studies, and art appre- 
ciation were here and there losing their 
identity in core courses of a broadened 
and enriched nature. The two- or 
three-hour core program was not un- 
common. Cities such as Denver, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles, and Evansville were 
among the larger centers moving in 
this direction. 

Thus war found the high schools in 
a period of growing interest in general 
education, but, in turn, war was to 
show little interest in this aspect of edu- 
cation. War represents a job to be 
done, a vocation to be carried out in 
the form of thousands of smaller jobs 
on both the military and the home 
front. Secondary education was due 
to experience a severe shifting of 
emphasis. 
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THE SWING TO SPECIALIZED 
WAR COURSES 


For the high schools the first eight- 
een months after Pearl Harbor repre- 
sented a period of girding for war. It 
was as natural as it was correct that 
energies be exerted to this task. Edu- 
cational leadership turned its attention 
to wartime problems, the most chal- 
lenging of which was that of determin- 
ing the proper curriculum emphasis 
for effective warfare. Within a sur- 
prisingly short period of time the high 
schools all over the country seemed to 
find themselves in possession of a pre- 
ferred list of war courses. Headed by 
mathematics and physics, it included 
preflight aeronautics, physical fitness, 
and a list of five or six shop courses 
that came to be known as preinduction 
training, emphasizing abilities in such 
lines as machines, electricity, and radio. 

By the end of the school year 
1942-43, the high school principal back 
in the most remote school of the hin- 
terland could recite this list of war 
courses, even though he might not have 
been able to offer all of them to his stu- 
dents. Yes, Swayzee, Indiana, as well as 
Indianapolis, and Blue Grass as well as 
Davenport had the answer. This rather 
common acceptance of a particular 
group of courses was due in no small 
measure to the active influence of na- 
tional direction exerted by such groups 
as the War Department, the United 
States Office of Education, and military 
leaders. In a directive issued in the fall 
of 1942 by the office of Selective Serv- 
ice, Director Hershey spotted as 
critical occupations the teaching of 


mathematics, science, and vocational 
shop, thus adding another strong stam 

of approval to a particular selection of 
subjects. 

By August, 1942, the War Depart. 
ment was pointing out that 63 of every 
100 men inducted into military service 
were to hold specialized jobs, and 
within a very few months the ante 
had been raised to 86 in 100. The war 
effort was portrayed as specific tasks 
calling for specific training and experi- 
ence. In turn, the war has brought to 
the schools a period of emphasis upon 
specialized training. This emergence of 
a few courses as the war courses has 
brought with it also flutterings in 
other subject fields, where attention 
has been called, often quite vocifer- 
ously, to the wartime significance of 
this or that offering. But regardless of 
the educational importance that one 
may attach to the subject close to his 
heart—and his training—and regard- 
less of the worthy steps taken in many 
of the other subject areas to effect a 
wartime emphasis, it must be recog- 
nized that, when reviewed on a national 
scale, the nod of military approval 
was given to a rather short list of 
specialized courses. When the band 


struck up its military air, the once gay 


and popular general education found 
herself in the position of a wallflower. 


THE WAR’S TEST OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


While the school years 1941-42 and 
1942-43 represented for school admin- 
istration a frantic scramble to find the 
blueprint of the wartime high school, 
the past year or so has seemed to bring 
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with it the realization that that part of 
the job has been cleared. In general, by 
June, 1944, schools that were at all in- 
clined to shift courses and curricular 
emphasis had done so. Consequently, in 
keeping with the general tendency to 
project our institutions into the post- 
war period, educators have been think- 
ing of the period of adjustment that 
will eventually come to the high 
schools. 

Although, for the war period, the 
schools will stick to the job of prein- 
duction training, the period of clutch- 
ing for new courses seems past, and the 
lull invites an attempt to get their bear- 
ings on the longer road that the schools 
are traveling. As school leaders square 
away for this longer perspective of the 
job, it is natural that they are turning 
attention to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. How did the prewar high school 
procedures stand the test of the na- 
tion’s wartime needs, and to what ex- 
tent has the war brought discredit to 
educational beacons that guided the 
schools during the past decade? 

2. To what extent does the war pro- 
gram of the high school represent a re- 
turn to so-called fundamentals, and to 
what extent does it find its bearing in 
the principles that were guiding the 
school before war was declared? 

3. How has the program of general 
education fared in the face of greater 
emphasis upon specialization? 

4. What does the present hold for 
the future of secondary education? 


To the schools, as well as to the 
homes, the Boy Scouts, and the other 


youth-serving institutions of America, 
goes the credit for having produced 
the basic material from which this 
peace-loving and peace-living nation 
has so successfully cut out a highly ef- 
fective fighting force of ten million 
within a period of three years. The 
fact that the average soldier of this 
army is inches taller and pounds heavier 
than the average American soldier in 
1917 reflects in no small part the en- 
couragement that educational institu- 
tions have given health and physical 
training since health was accepted as 
the first cardinal principle of second- 
ary education back in 1918. 

As recently as two years ago we 
were being told that our attempt to 
build interest and respect for person- 
ality into the secondary school had re- 
sulted in a soft education and a soft 
product unable to stand up in a world 
of goose-steppers, disciplined through 
dictatorial management and through a 
narrow regimented school program, 
taught with a faith in the theory of 
training the mind by means of the 
rigorous school task. 

The ready adjustment of our boys to 
combat life, and their stellar perform- 
ance on the field, in the air, and on 
the water against the supposedly well- 
disciplined Germans and Japs have 
blasted into the realm of mythology 
this bedtime tale. The effectiveness 
with which our boys have moved from 
peacetime endeavors into military life 
has revealed that in reality the school’s 
outstanding contribution to the na- 
tion’s war effort was being made long 
before we actually entered the war. 

The accusation made five and ten 
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years ago that American youth were 
not being taught a true love for their 
country has been drowned out by the 
marching feet and the flying wings of 
those same youth as they eagerly move 
out all over the world to fight for the 
principles of their way of life—prin- 
ciples strengthened in their under- 
standing by school methods in keeping 
with them. Self-direction in the high 
school, differentiated curricula, respect 
for personal differences in the class- 
room, the selection of leaders from 
one’s group to help handle school gov- 
ernment, lessons in sportsmanship on 
the football field, and in courtesy about 
the building, and a hundred and one 
other practices that reflect the Ameri- 
can way of life have unconsciously 
conditioned high school youth to a love 
of country that will stand the test in 
times such as these. 

Furthermore, the nature of this war 
has tested America’s system of so-called 
universal secondary schooling and has 
found that it towers above the highly 
selective systems, such as that in which 
France placed her faith and then found 
it wanting. This is a technical war, 
carried on by specialists who have 
learned those specialties only through 
their ability to command such funda- 
mental tools as the abilities to write, to 
read, to use numbers, to concentrate, 
to listen, to communicate intelligently, 
to respect leadership, and to work har- 
moniously with their fellow workers. 
This army, called for raw material al- 
ready thus treated, and consequently 
ready for the task of learning the var- 
ious war jobs to be done. It has been 
a war calling for an educated army, 


with a background of ample school. 
ing to enable the next lessons to be 
learned. 

It was largely the contribution of 
modernization in educational proce. 
dures during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury that enabled youth to meet this 
demand. The average soldier in our 
army today has completed the tenth 
year of high school as compared with 
the completion of only the sixth grade 
by the average soldier of the 1917 
army. These additional four years to 
the man have given this country the 
chance, on both the home front and 
the war front, to catch up hurriedly in 
this warmaking with the enemy nations 
who for years have been preparing 
their war machines and conditioning 
their peoples for the ordeal. The per- 
centage of men in today’s army that 
are high school graduates exceeds the 
percentage in the other army who 
were grade school graduates. 

This standard of schooling of the 
American youth that marked him as 
educationally ready for this war was 
not achieved by chance. This ability 
of the school during the past quarter of 
a century to hold more and more stu- 
dents until graduation can be attributed 
largely to its willingness to expand its 
offerings, both curricular and extr- 
curricular, and to vary its methods, in 
keeping with an appreciation of the 
wide range of interests and abilities to 
be served in its potential student body 
—in short, in keeping with the Ameri- 
can principle of respect for individual 
worth. Likewise, in this period teach- 
ers moved rapidly from the position of 
storybook pedagogues over to that of 
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human beings, professionally trained 
and with the service approach to teach- 

. The critic today who would rail 
at the school for having adopted this 
course, at the expense of a narrow cur- 
riculum conceived in mental discipline 
and required of all who would dare try 

to graduate, needs to visualize the 
slight the country would be in at this 
moment had its secondary school sys- 
tem retained its early highly selective 
features and the consequent high mor- 
tality rate. America can be truly thank- 
ful to the secondary school for its 
vision and progress the past quarter of 
a century, and to the leadership of the 
teachers colleges that encouraged this 
broadening of the school program and 
the outlook of the teacher. 

Europe still looks upon its secondary 
schools as a part of its system of higher 
education, while America has long 
since accepted the high school as a 
part of an individual’s common school- 
ing, and in turn, the high school di- 
ploma as a part of the standard equip- 
ment of youth. At the time the war 
broke out, the secondary schools of 
this country were enrolling almost 70 
per cent of the American youth of 
high school age. America can be truly 
thankful that, in keeping with her re- 
spect for personality and individual 
worth, she invested her public educa- 
tional funds in all the children of all 
the people, and-did not profess to be 
able to select the potential leaders and 
thus limit her secondary school invest- 
ment to that group. There’s dynamite 
in any proposal to select the cream and 
provide them with public funds for ad- 
vanced schooling to be denied the 


others. Individual worth and eventual 
accomplishment in life’s varied activi- 
ties have never been determined by in- 
telligence tests. 


VESTED INTERESTS AND 
REACTIONARIES 


But, unfortunately, this clear-cut 
case for the secondary school in this 
war is occasionally lost sight of in the 
foggy thinking of those who, in their 
eagerness to save the country on the 
lecture platform or through the news- 
paper columns, reach back for the se- 
curity of a storybook conception of 
schooling, and in doing so damn the 
realism that has come into education in 
recent years. 

Back in 1940, in the earlier stages of 
Selective Service, before this country 
had a chance to see how adequately our 
young men were going to handle the 
job of warmaking on the widespread 
battlefronts, the results from standard- 
ized tests administered at the reception 
centers to all who came that way led 
officers in those positions to cry out 
that the high schools had not done their 
part in teaching mathematics, physics, 
and similar subjects upon which it was 
pointed out success in warfare de- 
pended. For some time thereafter it was 
open season on the high school, the pot 
shots being taken from within educa- 
tional circles as well as from without. 

Vested interests and reactionaries in 
the educational field heralded the com- 
ing of war as the order to return to the 
so-called fundamentals, and as an end 
of school modernization and curric- 
ulum change. In some sort of disciplin- 
ary relationship they loosely associated 
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the rigors of war with the rigors of 
the old-time schooling, and discredited 
the more popular concepts of the past 
ten years as fanciful pastimes to be put 
aside when there was work to be done, 
such as winning a war. When some 
high officials in uniform yelled “Boo!” 
educators scurried in all directions to 
find refuge under any sort of shelter 
that was marked “fundamentals.” 
Running as a basic thread through- 
out the period of educational reorgani- 
zation that preceded the war was the 
concept that education is a functional 
proposition, and that any educational 
program must respect time and place. 
Educational reformists, backed by 
ample research, pointed out again and 
again that we learn what we live, that 
use strengthens and disuse weakens, 
that the learning situation is most ef- 
fective when it respects the life and 
needs of the learner. This same con- 
cept was expressed a hundred and one 
ways, but always emphasized the same 
point—a curriculum that promised to 
function for the individual at hand. In 
keeping with this respect for functional 
schooling, straight-thinking educators 
were refusing to grant to school sub- 
jects any universal presto-chango 
powers and, instead, were using sub- 
jects and subject matter realistically as 
it pertains to the development of the 
particular student at hand. More and 
more the high schools were turning 
their backs upon nation-wide curric- 
ulum prescriptions, and teachers were 
making teaching the difficult task of 
seeing curricula in terms of individual 
personality as well as of social needs. 
It is true that this simple lesson in 


pedagogy, the lesson of functional 
schooling, is still not appreciated by 
many laymen, or even by many within 
the professional ranks. Our laymen 
have been too busy with their own oc. 
cupational pursuits to be studying the 
science of education. While a great 
portion of them respect the educator's 
schooling, as they would the physi 
cian’s or the attorney’s, still another 

rtion persist in taking for granted 
that schooling has been, is, and always 
shall be, largely a matter of masteri 
certain facts and skills to be stored 
away for an emergency that may arise 
later in a man’s life, it being assumed 
that such facts and skills will still be 
available upon call, even though un- 
touched for years. Furthermore, they 
still like to attach a disciplinary value 
to subjects, reserving the right to select 
a preferred list of mind trainers, giving 
this magic power to some and not to 
others, and so often discounting the 
courses that appeal to the practical in- 
terest of youngsters. 

As the manufacturers of the new 
army cried out against the ways of 
education, they merely followed the 
easy pattern set by the college profes- 
sor of composition who finds it easier 
to blame the high school than to meet 
the challenge of the natural differences 
among the students before him, by the 
high school teacher who blames the 


elementary school for having sent up | 


unprepared material, and by the ele- 
mentary school teacher who casts one 
eye at Johnny’s standardized test score 
and the other at his father, and then 
throws up her hands in disgust at the 
trick that Fate has played upon her. 
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As for the wartime criticism of the 
school, once the secondary school edu- 
cator had shifted the emphasis of his 
curriculum toward wartime needs, he 
then took time to point out the fallacy 
of the charge that schools had been 
asleep prior to the opening of hostili- 
ties. 

He pointed out, first, that— 


There is little right to complain 
about the lack of mathematical learn- 
ing that high school graduates had not 
been needing in their peacetime en- 
deavors of the past decade. Square 
root and the unknowns X and Y, for 
instance, have meant nothing to 95 out 
of 100 of the 1930 to 1940 graduates 
in their everyday activities. The high 
school senior who faced unemploy- 
ment back in those depression years 
did not need more mathematics or 
more of the theory of Ohm’s law. The 
wheels of our technical world were 
idle and engineers were going at a 
dime a dozen. Mathematics would have 
given him neither the technical ability 
to move the wheels that were idle be- 
cause of man’s inability to cope with 
his social world, nor the mental dis- 
cipline or power to think himself 
through a depression that had stumped 
his elders—elders who, by and large, 
had taken their schooling when the 
theory of mental discipline was the 
theme song, and when algebra and ge- 
ometry were required of all who would 
graduate from high school. 


He pointed out, second, that— 


The demands of technical military 
warfare today place more mathematics 


courses on a functional basis for the 
moment, and not only are our schools 
now encouraging such courses, but the 
boys in school are now applying them- 
selves at this work beyond expectation. 
They see mathematics as leading to the 
ability and chance to pilot a bomber, 
to navigate a boat, or to qualify for 
some program of specialized training 
in the service. In short, they see mathe- 
matics as a part of their everyday ex- 
periences, and thus interest is enhanced. 


He pointed out, third, that— 


Student needs and interests, and con- 
sequently curricular offerings and em- 
phasis, shift with the times. Although 
engineers were walking the streets in 
1934, they are at a premium in 1945. 
We were not complaining of a doctor 
and nurse shortage ten years ago, but 
we are today. We didn’t need bomber 
pilots and gunners in 1939, but we do 
today. Schools have shifted as readily 
as other institutions with the needs of 
the times. 


He pointed out, fourth, that— 


The early criticisms of the schools 
came in the early days of the new Se- 
lective Service, when induction and re- 
ception centers were still just learning 
to walk, and were hardly ready to cope 
with their personnel problem, not yet 
ready to cope with the wide range of 
differences that exist among men in an 
army of millions, representing a range 
in educational level from below the 
fourth grade up through doctoral work 
in graduate schools. Gradually these 
centers found their stride, and as in- 
ductees were sorted carefully on the 
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basis of ability, aptitude, interests, and 
past experience and training, the mili- 
tary authorities in these very methods 
and techniques paid tribute to the high 
schools for having developed them in 
the struggle to isolate the individual 
from the masses that have been coming 
their way now for years. 


He pointed out, finally, that— 


As educators, we have come to know 
that what the student is most likely to 
remember is that which he needs and 
uses in his life. Most of the high school 
graduates have had as much basic 
mathematics and science as is needed in 
the service, but the passing of the years 
since graduation, or since the courses 
were taken, without the repeated use 
of the learnings, has meant rapid for- 
getting. Refresher courses in the 
schools and in the service programs 
have done wonders in bringing back 
earlier learnings. 


And so... war came to the high 
school, and the school turned its back 
upon the reorganization of general 
education in order that it might loyally 
and enthusiastically apply itself to the 
new task. As it found its place in the 
national enterprise, its critics of the 
frantic days of 1941 seemed likewise 
to find more essential places in war pro- 
duction. At least they stopped sniping 
at the schools while those institutions 
mustered their curricular and extra- 
curricular forces to cope with the as- 
signment at hand. 

And now that the high school has 
effected its wartime program, it can 
carry on that program in all serious- 


ness and at the same time gird itself for 
the struggle that may be necessary jp 
order to free itself at the close of the 
war from some educational miscop. 
ceptions that may be left on its door. 
step after the smoke has cleared away, 


FIVE DANGERS THAT FACE 
THE SCHOOL 


1. The high school must guard itself 
against the growing conception that 
schooling at that level is, in the main, 
training to do specific jobs. The war 
shifted education to the work of train- 
ing for specific wartime tasks. This 
preinduction approach has been used 
widely and intensively with millions 
of youth in schools and colleges or in 
the specialized training schools of the 
services, and will continue to be used 
until the war is over. Thousands upon 
thousands of youth who ordinarily 
would have matured gradually through 
four years of high school and four 
more years in liberal arts colleges are, 
during the war years, being subjected 
to this intensive preinduction approach 
to schooling. Tomorrow’s civic leaders 
are among that group, and the longer 
the war lasts the more surely these ex- 
periences will build up in tomorrow’ 
citizenry a misconception of education 
that will permeate the lay control of 
the schools. Although the schools have 
much to learn from their wartime ex- 
periences, the lesson is not that school- 
ing’s prime object is to train for specific 
occupations. Let us beware of snap 
judgments about what military educa- 
tion has actually taught us, for it is 
vocational education. It is extremely 
tricky and educationally dishonest to 
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draw conclusions from experiences 
with vocational education to be used 
in conducting the more difficult task 
of general education. 

2. The high school must beware of 
acceleration after the war. A second 
fallacy in educational thought and 
practice—acceleration—grows natur- 
ally out of the danger that has just 
been discussed. If one conceives of 
schooling as mainly preparation to do 
this or that task, as picking up this 
fact or that skill for possible future 
use, then it would readily follow that, 
in this race for the promised land of 
the future, the youngsters should skip 
grades and cut corners as they cleverly 
beat out their competitors. 

If we do not guard against it, this 
fallacious thinking may operate not 
only in vocational education, but also 
in general education. For instance, in 
our intense eagerness to hurry young 
people on to something ahead in their 
lives, rather than to help them live 
richly at all age and grade levels, we 
may find ourselves endorsing a pro- 
gram of liberal arts that would give the 
Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
fourteenth grade, a half-baked high 
school education at the end of the 
tenth grade, an elementary education 
at the end of the sixth grade, and be- 
fore we realize it we would be hurry- 
ing the baby away from its mother’s 
arms with a B.I. (Bachelor of Infancy) 
degree at age one or two! 

Opposed to this preparation-for-the- 
promised-land-ahead conception of 
schooling, with all its production line 
features, is the more satisfying view of 
education as better living in which one 


gets major returns as he goes along. 
The stock expression in describing this 
approach has been to say that education 
is life rather than preparation for life. 
This does not exclude the idea of fu- 
ture capitalization upon schooling. 

This approach respects the fact that 
the major goals of general education 
are, after all, understandings, apprecia- 
tions, habits, and attitudes that demand 
a period of schooling ample in length 
to enable such maturing to take place. 
On the other hand, this more leisurely 
approach may lead dangerously near to 
another common fallacy in educational 
thought. 

3- In determining this general pro- 
gram of education that seems good for 
all, at either high school or college 
level, it has been common to attribute 
false values to certain subjects, placing 
the halo of respect upon them rather 
than upon the individual student to be 
served. It is common now to see lead- 
ers of this formal conception of educa- 
tion again making these false assump- 
tions, and trying to pull back into the 
school some of the fallacies that re- 
search and sound thinking drove from 
the ivory towers years ago. For in- 
stance, in the 1943 autumn issue of The 
Yale Review, the Dean of Yale Col- 
lege told the high schools that out of 
the war experience their curriculum 
must “bring their pupils to a high de- 
gree of proficiency in a few funda- 
mental disciplines,” and that “the first 
of these should rest upon rigorous 
grammatical analysis.” 

His second great portion of the pro- 
gram of general education to be re- 


quired of all going through the high 
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school would be a continuous study ot 
mathematics—‘“‘the beautiful precision 
of mathematics affords the best train- 
ing in the habit of correct thinking 
which is available to us. Four arduous 
years in this subject would bring the 
pupil through the first parts of alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry.” 

The high school leaders will never 
let this group use the wartime situa- 
tion to grind their academic axes long 
since dulled beyond educational re- 
demption. As the schools refute such 
leadership in their attempts to build a 
program of general education that be- 
gins not with subject disciplines but 
with the students, their present and fu- 
ture lives, they find themselves in the 
area of social living. This war has 
shown the schools that once and for all 
an educational program that serves its 
supporting society cannot withdraw 
from that society and find its security 
in the cultures of the past. In school- 
ing, the past is significant insofar as 
it lends help to improved living in the 
present. 

Standing out boldly on the horizon 
as a curriculum challenge to the high 
school is the GI Bill of Rights and the 
encouragement it gives the returning 
veteran to pick up his education that 
was interrupted by war. Veterans who 
have not completed high school will 
hardly subject themselves to many of 
the fixed courses that we have required 
of adolescents in the name of educa- 
tion. 

4. The school needs to appreciate the 
fact that in these war years the rapid 
advancement in technology has con- 
tinued at the expense of any improve- 


ment in our ability to live together, 
The high school program has reflected 
this, with its decline in emphasis and 
enrollments in the social living areas 
and the increase in emphasis upon 
technological training, as represented 
by science, mathematics, and mechani- 
cal courses. The proper social imple- 
mentation of our technical knowled 
is still a goal that challenges the 
planner in general education. 

The boy who is leaving the high 
school today equipped with a good pre- 
induction background for the service 
program to follow may, at the same 
time, be going out lame in civic or so- 
cial consciousness. These graduates will 
risk their lives for their country, but 
when they return to civilian life will 
they give their abilities and energies 
willingly to better local, state, and na- 
tional government; to the support of 
better schools and community enter- 
prises; and to the preservation of their 
own neighbors’ rights? So often the 
public conception of citizenship train- 
ing is very naive. Forty states by statute 
require the coverage of American his- 
tory as a qualification for the high 
school diploma, the requirement ap- 
parently summing up the lawmaker'’s 
feeling of obligation to citizenship 
training. Two years ago the New York 
Times aroused great public consterna- 
tion when it revealed through an 
American history test extensively ad- 


‘ministered to high school graduates 


that few of them remember many of 
the details of historical facts. After the 
war, the high schoo] administrator must 
resume the difficult task of convincing 
both the public and the trustees that 
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citizenship training represents a much 

eater challenge than offering courses 
that enable the student to pick up a 
few facts about the history of his 
country and. a few more about the 
form and function of his government. 
Although these courses will be a part 
of the program, it must go further, pro- 
viding a living study of and practice in 
group interaction. The average public 
high school, with its heterogeneous 
population, provides an excellent set- 
ting for such a program. 

5. A last warning that the schools 
need sound for themselves as a result 
of the wartime emphasis is that after 
the war there promises to be more 
credit given to standardized tests than 
they really deserve. The pressure of se- 
lecting men for officers’ schools and for 
other types of advanced or specialized 
training, from the millions coming 


‘ through the reception centers in a 


period of a few months, in itself tends 
to elevate our testing instruments to a 
position beyond their true reliability 
and validity, and in turn to subdue the 
more subjective personnel procedures 
that school people have recognized as 
s0 necessary in respecting the human 
values and differences among individ- 
uals. Furthermore, our sincere desire 
to give the boys who have not gradu- 
ated, credit for their educational ex- 
periences while in the service, and at 
the same time our intense fear of a 
broad and realistic conception of their 
educational experiences, may lead the 
schools to throw the weight of the 
tesponsibility upon standardized tests 
to determine educational development, 
which again would be to give the 


science of testing more credit than it 
really deserves. 

It is exceedingly difficult to measure 
objectively most of the accomplish- 
ments that we are after today in gen- 
eral education. There is a test to meas- 
ure memory of American history facts, 
but there is none to reveal one’s growth 
in cooperating with his fellow workers. 
There is a test to determine accomplish- 
ment in a mathematics course, but there 
is none to measure socially useful 
carry-over of the course. Excellent 
marks in a course in government tell 
nothing about one’s civic conscious- 
ness. A top score on the biology test 
tells nothing about one’s health habits 
or his appreciation of why his fellow- 
men behave as they do. Social responsi- 
bility is not indicated by the score 
made on a test in world history. As 
school administrators during the past 
few years have seen the Army and the 
Navy select from the seniors those to 
be given training in the officers’ 
schools, they have come to appreciate 
the limitations of tests. For instance, the 
Vi2 examination may have skimmed 
off for the Navy all the potential officer 
candidates that their training program 
needed, but it failed to pick up an 
equally large number of graduates who 
revealed an all-round leadership ability. 
In our struggle to provide a school 
that is a human institution we must al- 
ways be on guard against techniques 
that would mechanize it. 


As the high school moves into the 
postwar period, it needs to continue 
the course it had undertaken when war 
interrupted the voyage. Unless our eyes 
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deceive us, the secondary school is 
pushing away from the old dock, set- 
ting out to colonize with her six or 
seven million youth the new and 
promising growth areas that its leaders 
have discovered during the past dec- 
ade. It has been much simpler for edu- 
cators to discover promising purposes 
and practices than it has been to move 
the students over to these areas. Among 
those left on the dock amid pleasant 
memories of the old school are com- 
placent educators, college domination, 
formal discipline, subject-centered 
teachers, and a host.of other old-timers. 


The shore is littered with antiquated 
pedagogical paraphernalia that likewise 
failed to make the trip. As those on 
the shore shed a tear and shake their 
heads in doubt about the enterprise, 
the vessel picks up the course of en. 
thusiastic youth and heads into the 
sun. The redeeming feature of the 
three-hundred-year history of Ameri- 
can secondary education has been that 
unique American quality that has 
characterized the development of this 
great nation—the willingness to try 
something new when the old seemed 
not to work. — 
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Parents: The Teacher’s Asset 


EMMA DICKSON SHEEHY 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, THE HORACE MANN-—LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LL over the country there is in- 
cing evidence that people are 
fast becoming school and community 
conscious. In more than a few fortu- 
nate communities, farsighted admin- 
istrators, alert teachers, and cooperative 
parents are sponsoring programs de- 
signed to promote a closer understand- 
ing and relationship between parents 
and the school. 

Visiting days are in order, work- 
shops are open to parents and children 
at special times, parents are invited to 
assemblies, mothers take over the re- 
sponsibilities of the lunchroom, thus 
freeing teachers for an hour of relaxa- 
tion, the Parent-Teacher Association 
has identified itself more closely with 
the school, and community projects 
are welcome to use the school buildings 
in the evenings and over week ends. 
These are only a few of the ways in 
which school and community are 
being drawn more closely together. 

When we talk of “school” and 
“community” we tend to think of 
groups. Groups, however, are made up 
of individuals, and it is only insofar as 
we build upon the person-to-person 
telationship within the group that we 
have a solid foundation. And right 
here is a unique opportunity—a 


- 


“natural” for those of us who work 
with little children. The younger the 
child, the more dependent is the 
teacher upon the parents. They are our 
first source of information and assist- 
ance. Kindergartens became aware of 
this many years ago. Then along came 
the nursery school movement, which 
served to focus even more attention on 
the parent-child-teacher relationship. 

There is nothing new about this 
philosophy. In recent years, training 
schools and teachers colleges have 
stressed its importance, especially as it 
relates to those who are preparing to 
teach young children. As it has actually 
worked out, however, there has too 
often been a limited interpretation of 
its possibilities. The teacher has known 
that the parent is a valuable asset, but 
unfortunately much of this asset has 
been “frozen” and therefore of little 
use. There is no lack of willingness or 
desire on the part of most teachers to 
make this asset available. The problem 
is how to do it. How can the teacher 
“tune in” to parents as well as to chil- 
dren and become increasingly aware 
of the resources these parents have to 
offer not only in relation to their own 
child, but to the immediate group and 
even to the school as a whole? 
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There is no one way of doing this; 
no special method or set of techniques 
that will apply generally. No two 
teachers are alike, and no two parents 
are alike. Approaches and ways of 
working must of necessity vary in or- 
der to yield the best results, and these 
ways must be flexible and easily modi- 
fied or changed when needed. 

There are, however, certain funda- 
mental principles and attitudes in- 
volved that are constant and that make 
for fine human relationships anywhere 
and with anyone. It is, of course, nec- 
essary for this to be a two-way 
process—teacher to parent, and parent 
to teacher—but it has been this 
writer’s experience that if the teacher 
goes even half the way, the parent is 
only too willing to reciprocate. 

It is very important that the teacher 
have a sensitivity to and an under- 
standing and appreciation of differ- 
ences in family customs and traditions. 
For example, it is not so much what 
parents say to children as the way in 
which it is said. Life in some families 
is dynamic and even explosive at 
times; in others, quietness, restraint, 
and order prevail. The studied subtlety 
that one parent may use with a child 
may well be far more upsetting than 
the sudden blast of temper of another 
parent. Teachers must be able to see 
beneath the surface and sense the 
quality of relationship between parent 
and child. It is the kind of feelings that 
exist in the home, and not the pro- 
cedures followed, that make for the 
child’s security and happiness. 

Closely related to an adequate un- 
derstanding of differences is an ap- 


preciation of the difficulties under 
which families live, especially during 
these strenuous times. Many fathers are 
away and mothers are carrying q 
double burden, both physical and 
emotional. The sheer mechanics of 
feeding and clothing a family con. 
sume a tremendous amount of time 
and energy. In addition, many mothers 
find it necessary to take on an outside 
job in order to make both ends meet, 
Under these conditions, children are 
bound to be neglected. Teachers, too, 
have their difficulties. They have 
added home as well as school responsi- 
bilities. Tensions have increased for 
them in the same way that they have 
for parents and children. Sympathy 
and understanding, then, are needed by 
all concerned. 

Frank, open discussion is of funda- 
mental importance in achieving sound 
relationships between parent and 
teacher. Are we teachers the kind of 
people who make parents feel free to 
ask questions, even critical ones, to 
give suggestions, and to discuss diff- 
cult situations without getting a chip 
on our shoulder? To accomplish this 
we must have respect for the thinking 
of others. Surely teachers do not know 
all the answers! We should all be able 
to profit by honest discussion. This 
certainly does not imply that the 
teacher should allow herself to be 
pulled first one way and then another 
according to the whims of any particu- 
lar parent, but it does carry with it the 
responsibility of clear-headed thinking 
on the part of the teacher regarding 
her philosophy of education. Her 
judgments are made in the light of her 
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experience and her philosophy, but her 
rience and understanding can be 
tly broadened through contacts 
with those who are not “of the 
school.” 

“People must speak to people,” says 
Archibald MacLeish in a recent article 
about relations between countries. “All 
they need to be wise with each other 
is the sense of each other—the human 
sense of each other as human beings.” 
If we as teachers can help to establish 
this relationship with parents—who 
are the community—we shall have 
gone a long way toward bringing 
about understanding and cooperation 
between school and community. It is 
the foreignness of one person to an- 
other, of one custom to another, that 
makes for misunderstanding and mis- 
trust. 

It is natural as children grow older 
and more independent that less contact 
should exist between parent and 
teacher, but it is unfortunate if a feel- 
ing of friendliness and goodwill does 
not continue to insure that each may 
call on the other when necessary. The 
character of the relationship of the 
parent to the school may change as his 
child grows older, but the school is 
the loser if his interest diminishes. 

To return to the “how” of the whole 
matter. As was pointed out earlier in 
this article, there is no one way or 
single method that will achieve a given 
end. We should, however, like to call 
attention to a few of the ways in which 
parents and teachers have drawn more 
closely together. With very little chil- 
dren most teachers feel it necessary, 
for obvious reasons, to have a talk with 


the parent before the child enters 
school. There are many things a 
teacher needs to know about the child 
in order to make his first days at school 
as happy as possible. These first con- 
tacts with parent and child are impor- 
tant not only in nursery school, but 
also in kindergarten. Unfortunately, it 
is not always possible to have them be- 
fore school opens, but the school 
should realize the necessity of pro- 
viding opportunity for the teacher 
during the early part of the term to 
have a conference with the parent or, 
better still, both parents of each child. 
The teacher in the elementary school 
may find it better to have her con- 
ferences later on in the year. The time 
and number of these personal talks 
with parents cannot be fixed by rule, 
but must be determined by the need 
in each particular situation. 

When parent and teacher sit down 
together, the child is naturally the sub- 
ject of their conversation. The teacher 
wants to find out all she can about him 
so she can work intelligently and 
sympathetically. There was a time, and 
not so long ago, when the “scientific” 
teacher approached this conference 
armed with interview blanks and a 
battery of questions that well-nigh 
overwhelmed the mother. The mere 
acquisition of facts about a child is not 
enough. Too many facts may even 
hamper the teacher in exercising judg- 
ment. Certain facts, however, are im- 
portant and take on significance and 
value as we find out how the parent 
feels about her child. 

As the teacher and parent become 
better acquainted, special interests or 
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hobbies of the mother or father are fre- 
quently uncovered, and by inviting 
and encouraging parents to bring their 
“talents” to the school at an opportune 
time, the teacher is many times able 
to give children valuable experiences 
that otherwise would not be possible. 
It is safe to say that we have not be- 
gun to uncover the possibilities of 
parents in this direction and, in this 
way, utilize the resources of the com- 
munity. There is many a hidden talent 
in our children’s homes if we have 
sufficient breadth of interest to recog- 
nize it, and to put parents at ease in 
using it. 

For instance, here are some experi- 
ences which parents of children at the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln kindergarten 
made possible for us. One of our 
mothers was especially interested in 
sewing, and offered to come and help 
us when we needed her. Another 
dropped in occasionally and modelled 
in clay along with any of the children 
who were interested. One little girl 
who is devoted to her grandmother 
asked her to come and paint pictures 
for us. A father offered to come in 
and tell stories. A mother brought her 
cello and played favorite songs. These 
are only a few of the ways in which 
school life has been enriched for all the 
group. Some of the parents have been 
so much interested in these experiences 
that they are on the lookout for talent 
among their friends, and not long ago 
a dentist father brought us a guitar- 
playing patient of his! 

Some parents have a way of getting 
very well acquainted with what goes 
on at school in just the few minutes’ 


contact they have in the morning when 
they bring their children to school, 
One father, a pediatrician, walked in 
one morning just as several little boys 
had decided to cut up a goldfish that 
had died during the night. It was for- 
tunate that we had his help in the dis- 
secting, and when the conversation 
suddenly turned to what was inside 
our heads, he offered to bring a skull 
to school the next day so that we could 
see for ourselves. This father came 
back a number of times, at the chil- 
dren’s request, and followed through 
an interest that extended over several 
weeks and culminated in a visit to the 
physical education department, where 
a skeleton was released from its closet 
for our observation. This was one of 
the most fruitful experiences we have 
had in years. 

Another father, the superintendent 
of an apartment house near by, be- 
came interested in the children’s play 
with water. Sailing boats and siphoning 
occupied most of the time of a small 
group of children. We asked this 
father if he could put us on the track 
of a stirrup pump so that the children 
could have the added experience of 
another way of moving water. He 
brought us one several days later, and 
on Monday of the following week, he 
walked in with a long piece of garden 
hose and an electric pump that he had 
spent his week end rigging up from 
parts of an old vacuum cleaner. This 
made it possible for the children to 
pump water not only from one tank 
to another, but also from the tank to 
the drain on the other side of the large 
kindergarten room. Thus an experi- 
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ence that these children are not likely 
to forget soon happened solely because 
of this father’s interest and skill. 

The experiences that these two 
fathers made possible for us direct our 
attention to a very important way in 
which parents become acquainted 
with what is going on in school. Group 
meetings and individual conferences 
are a necessary part of any program 
that hopes to enlist the full cooperation 
of the home, but no matter how 
skilled the teacher is in presenting to 
parents what the school is trying to do, 
her words are, at best, a substitute for 
the real thing, namely, seeing for 
themselves. “Names are noise and 
smoke: the important thing is to have 
aclear and adequate conception of the 
fact signified by a name,” says T. H. 
Huxley. And, as he continues in his 
discussion of the importance of actual 
experience for the individual, he ad- 
vises that we “put him in the way of 
learning for himself.” To this end, the 
school must encourage parents to visit, 
to come and live with us, so that we 
may put them in the way of learning 
for themselves. 

Neither a single day nor a special 
week when the school is open to vis- 
itors is the answer to this problem, even 
though such an arrangement is better 
than no visiting. For what happens to 
children in school day by day, that is, 
the really important things that hap- 
pen, cannot be hung on walls, or placed 
in exhibition cases, or performed for a 
group of visitors. It is the child’s day- 
by-day learning to live with his peers, 

learning to think for himself as a 
member of a group, his growing in- 


dependence, his consideration of the 
other children, his satisfaction and de- 
light in some particular achievement— 
it is these intangibles that really con- 
stitute the best living for the child. 
And it is the evidence of these very 
things that the teacher wants to share 
with the parent, plus the living through 
with the group of, not a special day, 
but any and every day with its ups 
and downs, its thrills and joys. We 
cannot hope to have the full coopera- 
tion of the community until the com- 
munity knows us. 

So far we have touched upon the 
relationship of the parent to his own 
child and to the group of which his 
child is a member. We should like now 
to give a few examples of how groups 
of parents have made possible experi- 
ences that have affected the entire 
school. 

A few years ago, at a mothers’ meet- 
ing in the kindergarten, a number of 
the mothers asked us to recommend 
concerts that would be suitable for 
five-year-olds. The children had been 
so very much interested in the informal 
music experiences contributed from 
time to time in the kindergarten by 
parents and friends that the mothers 
felt they were ready for concerts. 
Since there are no concerts in our city 
designed for little children, we sug- 
gested that we try giving a short series 
in our own school. The enthusiasm 
was spontaneous and the parents were 
so eager that we called on the music 
director for help and met with a group 
of mothers within a few days to formu- 
late plans. The concerts, open to five-, 
six-, and seven-year-olds accompanied 
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by their parents, were such a tremen- 
dous success that at the end of two 
years the parents’ organization of the 
school offered to sponsor our pro- 
grams and also give us financial assist- 
ance if we would extend the concerts 
through the elementary school. Two 
series of concerts are now being given, 
one for the younger and one for the 
older children. The financial backing 
of the Parent-Teacher Association is 
most welcome, but more important 
than that is their friendly interest in 
helping us discover talent, in giving of 
their own talents, and in giving freely 
of their efforts on the practical side in 
order to operate successfully such a 
large project. And, looking to the fu- 
ture, one mother not long ago advanced 
an idea that keeps us buzzing with 
excitement and full of eager anticipa- 
tion of its possible fruition. 

We also like to remember our 
“Sunday Sings” (suggested by a par- 
ent) at which mothers, fathers, grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, friends, and 
children of all ages gathered together 
to sing old favorites in the big kinder- 


garten room around an open fire. We 
look forward each year to our Christ. 
mas carolers (mothers), who spend the 
last morning before Christmas vacation 
singing carols in the halls and around 
the Christmas trees. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting of 
our parent-child experiences was the 
hobby show. Parents’ and children’s 
hobbies were exhibited side by side, 
and we shall not soon forget the glow 
of pride and satisfaction on children’s 
faces as they pointed to the fruits of 
the special talents of their mothers and 
fathers. 

Day-by-day and _ person-to-person 
relationships are important, then, not 
only in their immediate results, but 
also as they affect the entire school, 
If teachers continue to “speak” to 
parents, and parents to teachers, there 
will be no gap to bridge between school 
and community. Relationships that 
grow from the inside out are lasting, 
and will, by their very nature, yield 
ideas and plans that will need no 
propaganda to insure their being car- 
ried out. 
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CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD* 


NTERNATIONAL cooperation and the part 
[:. be played therein by the American 
people bids fair to go down in history as 
the paramount issue of the 1944 presidential 
campaign. As such, it has brought home, as 
never before, an obligation to which our 
participation in World War II has already 
committed us. It has reiterated in a com- 
pelling manner the ringing challenge to 
education which the postwar world pre- 
sents. 

Accepting this challenge, the National 
Council for the Social Studies dedicates its 
1944 Yearbook to the preparation of Citizens 
fora New World. It thus takes one more 
step toward implementing its statement of 
wartime policy of 1942, The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory, in which the responsi- 
bility of the social studies for creating un- 
derstanding of the issues of the war and 
the problems of the peace was stressed. 

A cooperative enterprise itself, inasmuch 
as both the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace and the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace supported 
its purpose and plan, the Yearbook is at 
once a scholarly and a practical manual, 
published in two editions. It is designed 
both for the general public and for “teach- 
ers of history, international relations, and 
related fields of the social studies,” as well 
as for “other educators concerned with the 
planning of the school curriculum.” This 
latter edition is a “must” for educators. It 
is doubtful that they will find anywhere 
else in such condensed, convenient, and suc- 
cinct form so much material essential to 


*Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1944. 
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the preparation of citizens for the new 
world; material which is the fruit of long 
study and rich experience on the part of the 

contributors. 

Beginning with the backgrounds of world 
organization, Chapters I and II show both 
the necessity of preserving the victory by 
postwar cooperation and the inevitable in- 
terdependence of nations and individuals. 
Professor Clyde Eagleton, an authority in 
the field of international relations, effectively 
answers the oft-repeated question: “Why 
talk about peace before winning the war?” 
by showing how planning the peace is part 
of the strategy of war. Professor Mander of 
the University of Washington discusses the 
completeness of man’s interdependence, 
points out wherein nations have learned to 
cooperate and wherein they still fail to 
cooperate, and shows why democracy can- 
not endure without world order. His treat- 
ment opens up many unique and hitherto un- 
recognized areas of interdependence. Much 
of his material constitutes an elaboration of 
that contained in his book Foundations of 
Modern World Society (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941). 

The practical aspects of postwar recon- 
struction are considered in Chapters III and 
IV, under the common title “Liquidating 
the War.” Carol Riegelman, a member of 
the staff of International Labor Office, out- 
lines “Economic and Social Rehabilitation” 
from two standpoints—“the immediate re- 
quirements of peace” and “building for a 
long future.” Such subjects as employment 
opportunities, uprooted peoples, profitable 


Erling M. Hunt, Editor. 
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farming, and “backward areas” are briefly 
treated—all too briefly it seems to this re- 
viewer, who wishes more space could have 
been allotted to discussion of the Beveridge 
Plan, our own new Bill of Rights, “backward 
areas,” and the colonial problem. Dr. C.-E. 
A. Winslow, a well-known authority on 
public health, discusses “Problems of Inter- 
national Health” under the topics of emer- 
gency conditions and planning permanent 
international health agencies. 

Practical planning in the political and 
educational fields occupies Chapters V and 
VI. Here one can find material about such 
current and important topics as national 
sovereignty, regionalism, rule by the Big 
Four, control of aggression, and our own 
Senate bottleneck in ratifying treaties. D. F. 
Fleming, professor of political science in 
Vanderbilt University, has here achieved a 
masterly job of condensation, but it leaves 
the reader unsatisfied and leads him on to 
seek more information on these vital ques- 
tions as, indeed, it should do. This chapter 
is recommended as a background for study- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks tentative plan for 
a new world organization. 

More satisfying, perhaps, in content, since 
the subject is recent and commands a much 
more limited literature, is the treatment of 
planning education for a new world order, 
by Walter M. Kotschnig, author of a recent 
book on problems of education in Europe. 
He observes, “A year ago few of the blue- 
prints for the postwar world took any ac- 


count of education.” He makes up for that 
omission by pointing out the war’s dual 
challenge to education and the needed em. 
phases in our school program; by looki 
into the future regarding educational re. 
construction abroad and the setting up of an 
international office of education. 

The Yearbook concludes by placing the 
responsibility for preparing the citizens of 
a new world squarely upon the teachers, a 
duty from which the two chapters leave no 
avenue of escape, since they present the 
“why” and the “how.” Mrs. Brunauer, ac- 
tive in many associations concerned with 
world affairs and education, discusses “The 
Stake of the United States in International 
Organization” in all of its territorial, mili- 
tary, economic, and political aspects, while 
Professor Hilda M. Watters of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College presents a 
practical plan for dealing with international 
relations in secondary schools. Her plan in- 
cludes suggestions for teaching international 
relations in English, science, speech, and art 
classes and she presents three units of sub- 
ject matter worked out in detail to be 
adapted for use in secondary school social 
studies classes. The units are accompanied 
by reference lists for both pupil and teacher 
and a useful list of outstanding organizations 
from which the teachers may obtain teach- 
ing materials. Altogether, the Yearbook 
constitutes an indispensable manual for 
teachers. 

Mary E. Townsenp 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE* 


HE author’s point of departure in this 
pyrene is that many teachers feel 
responsible for orienting pupils with respect 
to vocational life. This is particularly true 
of teachers of business subjects. While 
classroom teachers who lack training in the 
techniques of vocational guidance cannot be 


expected to render all of its services, they 
can stimulate pupils to think about the 
future; they can, with the help of this vol- 
ume, refer them to sources of information 
about various fields of work. The book is 
so detailed in its presentation that it will 
enable alert teachers to give many units of 


* By Gertrupe Forrester, Ed.D. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1944. 
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instruction on problems encountered in 
occupational life. 

Thoroughness and practicability charac- 
terize the book. Complete directions are 
given for applying such methods as visits to 
places of employment where pupils can ob- 
serve occupational practices at firsthand, 
motion picture film strips, broadcasts, quiz 
periods, career conferences, vocational 
biography, advising about college and 
technical training, directing vocational try- 
outs, grooming pupils for jobs, and building 
up a vocational library. 

Accompanying all these directions are 
references that can truthfully be called ex- 
haustive. For example, in the chapter on 
visual materials for use in giving informa- 
tion about occupations, all the producers are 
listed. In the section on use of dramatiza- 
tion, a complete dramatic sketch on a voca- 


tional theme is given, as well as numerous 
references to published sketches. 

The practical value of the book is en- 
hanced by the descriptions of devices used 
by the author in her own classroom and 
taught to graduate students in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where Dr. 
Forrester gives the course in Methods of 
Presenting Occupational Information. 

Although written for the novice, Methods 
of Vocational Guidance will have value for 
the trained vocational counselor for, being 
the most recent book published on voca- 
tional guidance, its references are up to the 
minute and will save the counselor the 
necessity of searching through scattered 
sources for timely material. 

Finally, the book is illustrated with many 
action pictures and is competently indexed. 

H. D. Krrson 
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CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR PLANNING THE CURRICULUM* 


MAJOR premise of this study is that 

through their questions children re- 
veal many of their interests and, in doing 
so, present teachers with excellent oppor- 
tunities for building a curriculum which 
recognizes children’s interests and needs. 
On the basis of this assumption the author 
attempts to answer the question: With 
what areas of learning must the teacher be 
acquainted in order to meet the needs of 
developing girls and boys promptly enough 
to preserve interest, to keep curiosity alive, 
and to lend the aid the children need in 
adjusting to their environment? 

The data dealt with in this investigation 
consist of 9,000 questions written by 1,400 
elementary school children in the summer 
and fall of 1941. In the style used by the 
children many questions, classified under 
headings commonly used to designate bodies 
of organized knowledge, are presented in 
the report. 

Interest in animal life holds first place 
with both girls and boys. Approximately 
35 per cent of the girls and 32 per cent of 
the boys asked questions about animals. 

Even though the questions were collected 
before the bombing of Pearl Harbor, many 
of them show deep concern about the war. 
Approximately 24 per cent of the boys and 
z0 per cent of the girls asked questions 
about war. The percentage of questions 
about war was highest among the children 
whose home and school environment seemed 
to be most meager. 

Thirteen per cent of the children asked 


questions about the human body. They 
are eager to know how the body is con- 
structed and how it works. They ask such 
questions as: “How is our skin made?” 
“What makes our eyes see?” “When they 
vaccinate you, why do they inject a serum 
that contains the same germ that they are 
trying to prevent you from?” - 

Nearly 9 per cent of the children asked 
questions which indicated problems of 
personal and social adjustment. 

Fewer than 4 per cent of the children 
raised questions about their local com- 
munities. This fact points to the need for 
teachers with the ability to discern which 
phases of community life a given group of 
pupils may study with comfort and profit. 

The nature of the children’s questions 
seemed not to be determined by the im- 
mediate situation or by the season of the 
year, but the number of questions asked 
may have been influenced by the attitude of 
the teacher and the general atmosphere of 
the classroom. 

Their questions show that children are 
interested in many topics at the same time 
and that they may be expected to manifest 
interest in these topics for several years. 
For these reasons, it is recommended that 
their school life not be limited to the pur- 
suit of one topic of study at a time but 
that the teacher so plan the work with 
children that they may have the satisfaction 
of following many interests simultaneously. 

While many interests run concurrently, 
evidence is presented to show trends i 


*By Emiry V. Baxer, Ed.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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these interests. For example, interest in 
astronomy, earth sciences, weather and 
climate, the human body, inventions, and 
war may be expected to increase markedly 
from the third to the sixth grade. On the 
other hand, although interest in plant and 
animal life and industries and commercial 
products is still strong in the sixth grade, the 

centage of children who may be ex- 
pected to show an interest in these areas 
declines from the third to the sixth grade. 
These trends, as revealed in the number of 
questions the children asked, may be the 
result not of a declining interest in any one 
field, but rather of an increase in number 
of interests common to older children. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Because of the wide range of subject 
matter covered by the children’s questions, 


the author recommends for consideration 


by those who plan the curriculum of 


teacher-preparing institutions the organiza- 


tion of much of the subject matter of the 
biological and physical sciences and the 
various social sciences around large prob- 
lems in the solution of which those prepar- 
ing to be elementary teachers would have to 
make a functional approach to the study of 
the subject-matter areas in which fall most 
of the children’s questions. The character 
of the children’s questions indicates that 
people of high scholastic ability are needed 
in the field of elementary teaching, and 
that elementary teachers should be freed 
from the requirement of following closely 
courses of study which have been made 
out long in advance of the time of teach- 
ing by people removed from the actual 
classroom situation. 


A STUDY OF TRANSFER OF TRAINING FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS TO INTELLIGENCE* 


HAT transfer of training occurs is no 
longer disputed by psychologists. This 
study was undertaken to investigate such 
transfer from high school studies to intel- 
ligence, and to evaluate certain techniques 
used in measuring the transfer. It repre- 
sents a follow-up of the Thorndike “mental 
discipline” studies, but whereas those studies 
utilized as their basic data a student’s pres- 
ence in a course, the present investigation 
utilized records of the student’s gains on 
standardized tests as well. The essential dif- 
ference is that the student’s presence in a 
course is indicative only of his curricular 
exposure to knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter; a test score represents an actual measure- 
ment of what he has learned, whether in the 
classroom or through extracurricular activi- 
tes, 
The investigation was concerned with the 
corollary problem of the detection and 


measurement of transfer. The usefulness of 
three different kinds of analyses of the data 
was studied in order to determine which are 
profitable in similar investigations. 

Two hundred and forty-four pupils in 
the Fourth Term and 399 in the Fifth Term 
of a New York City secondary school were 
tested at the beginning of an academic year 
with a series of “general intelligence” and 
achievement tests. The intelligence tests 
were the Institute of Educational Research 
tests of Generalization and Organization, 
and Selective and Relational Thinking. They 
yield separate scores for Verbal, Numerical, 
and Spatial intelligence. The achievement 
tests were the Cooperative Test Service 
Examinations in Social Studies, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, Literary Acquaint- 
ance, Reading Comprehension, Contem- 
porary Affairs, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and Spanish. Alternate forms of each 


* By ALEXANDER WesMan, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 909. 
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of these tests were administered at the end 
of the academic year. 

Records were gathered of the courses 
which each student took during the year. 
For the first analysis of the data the students 
were segregated according to their courses 
during the year. Gains on the intelligence 
and achievement tests of students with dif- 
fering course patterns were compared in 
order to discover whether those taking par- 
ticular courses gained more than students 
not taking those courses, or not taking as 
much of those courses. No significant dif- 
ferences between course patterns in average 
intelligence test score gains were found. 

The second and third analyses ignored 
the patterns of courses of the students, using 
as basic data the achievement and intelli- 
gence test scores. The correlation coeffi- 
cients between each achievement measure 
and each intelligence measure were calcu- 
lated for initial and final testing. These 
coefficients serve to indicate the communal- 
ity of the achievement and _ intelligence 
functions at the time of testing. Changes in 
the coefficients after the intervening year 
reveal whether the functions are more or 
less similar as a result of whatever growth 
has occurred. 

Most of the coefficients decreased be- 
tween initial and final testings, although few 
of the decreases were statistically significant. 
The size of the increases and decreases va- 
ried from term to term, and in only one 
case was a statistically significant change 
found for Fourth and Fifth Term students. 

The third analysis consisted of correlating 
changes in score on each intelligence test 
with changes in score on each of the 
achievement tests, in order to ascertain the 
extent to which these changes were associ- 
ated. The correlation coefficients were cor- 
rected for attenuation to compensate for the 
unreliability of the tests. The correlation 
was uniformly low, even after the coeffi- 
cients had been corrected for attenuation. 

Since all three analyses were made sep- 
arately for the Fourth and Fifth Term 
students, it was possible to compare results 


for the two grades. This permitted investj. 
gation of the dependence of obtained re. 
sults on the specific group studied. 


FINDINGS 


The following findings and deductions 
were achieved on the basis of the analyses; 


1. The course pattern analysis revealed 
no superiority of any one school subject 
over any of the others studied. 

2. Students who took more courses gained 
more in intelligence score than students who 
took fewer courses. This was interpreted 
as an indication that brighter students gain 
more than do the less bright. 

3. The correlational analysis involving 
change in correlation between initial and 
final testing revealed a tendency for the 
correlation between intelligence and 
achievement scores to decrease. This was 
interpreted as a reflection of the more 
complex abilities measured at the higher 
levels of the achievement tests, the items 
at these levels being specific to those 
achievement areas rather than being in 
formation which even a bright student 
would not learn without formal or or- 
ganized study. 

4. The analysis of correlations between 
gains revealed little association between 
gains in the achievement areas measured and 
gains in the intelligence test scores. This was 
interpreted as indicating that comparatively 
little transfer had occurred. 

5. When data for students in one grade 
were compared with the data for students 
in the other grade, considerable incon- 
sistency was found. This inconsistency of 
results was present under all three analyses, 
and pointed to the restriction which must 
be exercised in generalizing from the results 
of a single classroom experiment. 

6. The analysis of course patterns was 
rejected as a valid technique for measure- 
ment of transfer of achievement, because it 
is based on “exposure” to school subjects 
rather than on growth in them. 

7. The comparison of correlations at the 
beginning and end of the study was ac- 
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epted as a useful technique. Although it 
does not assist in the discovery of the 
gmount of transfer which has occurred, it 
indicates whether the maximum transfer 
which might be obtained under optimum 
conditions has increased or decreased as a 
result of the changes in the students during 
the period under investigation. 
8. Correlation between gains was pro- 
d as a useful technique in investigations 
of this kind. Some determinants of its size 
were discussed, and the use of correction 
for attenuation as a method of comparing 
coefficients based on tests with differing 
reliabilities was investigated. 
g. Some general questions concerning the 


measurement of transfer in the classroom 
were discussed, with particular reference to 
the interrelation of achievement and intel- 
ligence both as abstractly conceived and as 
concretely measured; the academic level at 
which investigations might be conducted, 
and at which training in mental abilities 
might be most efficient; and the limitations 
required of generalizations concerning the 
effects of school subjects. 

10. In general, the study failed to reveal 
superior transfer to intelligence for any one 
of the achievement areas measured, and indi- 
cated the desirability of direct training in 
mental processes rather than dependence on 
transfer from school subjects. 


EMERGING PATTERNS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PRACTICE* 


uis study presents certain patterns of 
TD ctocattonal practice which are asso- 
ciated with the conditions obtaining in bet- 
ter supported public schools, and subjects 
the data upon which these patterns are based 
to statistical treatment to determine the 
significance of certain observed differences. 


COLLECTING THE DATA 


The data for the study were collected in 
New York State, from three groups of 
schools differing in expenditure level: 231 
low expenditure school systems (averaging 
$75 per pupil), 26 middle expenditure school 
systems (averaging $115 per pupil), and 22 
high expenditure school systems (averag- 
ing $150 per pupil). 

Three devices were used in the collection 
of data: reports on a self-checking instru- 
ment of 1150 items (Guide for the Analysis 
and Description of Public School Services, 


1Number of school systems in the sample 

differed for each of the three devices used in 
the collection of data. Numbers given here are 
for reports of field workers and are approxi- 
mate for reports on the self-checking instru- 
ment. 


by Mort, Burke, and Fisk); reports of field 
workers using a 1o1-item condensation of 
the Guide; and analysis of 233 items from 
the annual reports of school systems to the 
New York State Department of Education. 
A method of scoring is described by which 
a quantitative measure for each item is se- 
cured. 

Of the data secured by these three means, 
items chosen for study were those related 
to expenditure; that is, those whose per- 
centage of diffusion? was greater in the 
schools of the middle expenditure group 
than in those of the lower expenditure 
group, or greater in the schools of the high 
expenditure group than in those of the mid- 
dle and low expenditure groups. 

From the Guide, 752 items were found to 
be related to expenditure; from the field 
workers’ checklist, 80 items; and from the 
State Department reports, 186 items. 


PATTERNS OF PRACTICE 


Items were classified in terms of their logi- 
cal and practical relationship to each other. 


2 Percentage of diffusion means percentage of 
schools reporting the item. 


*By Wittram S. Vincent, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 910. 
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These practical classifications are called 
patterns of practice. Thirty-two patterns 
of practice are presented. They include: 
tools of learning taught in relation to their 
use; variety and up-to-dateness of resources 
and methods in teaching the basic fields of 
knowledge; provision of situations furnish- 
ing opportunity for and stimulation toward 
thinking; use of pupil interests for the moti- 
vation of study; provision of opportunities 
for emotional growth through creative pur- 
suits; provision of opportunities to learn 
about health and safety; planning and guid- 
ance for producing economic competence; 
and methods of individual diagnosis. 


CRITERIA 


In this process of patterning, two types 
of criteria were used. The first have to do 
with twelve objectives of education: teach- 
ing the basic skills, teaching the fields of 
knowledge, learning to think, use of in- 
terests, development of character, provisions 
for health and safety, teaching family re- 
sponsibilities, developing economic compe- 
tence, developing civic competence, ad- 
justing the school to pupils’ individual dif- 
ferences, maintaining optimum relations be- 
tween home and school and community and 
school, and provision of adequate staff. 

The second type of criteria relate to re- 
search of the past forty years which im- 
plies improvement in educational method 
and management. Four of them relate to 
psychological research: Discovery of the 
limitation of methods of formal discipline 
and analysis of the conditions under which 
transfer of training occurs; development of 
the concept of mental hygiene and analysis 
of the goals of behavior; disproof of purely 
atomistic theories of learning and under- 
standing of the integration of personality; 
demonstration of the variety of individual 
differences and the concept of the unique- 
ness of the individual. A fifth criterion re- 
lates to studies of community influences 
upon the school: discovery of certain fac- 
tors whose dynamic interplay implements 
the school in its setting. 


These criteria, formulated from objectives 
of education on the one hand and from as. 
pects.of research affecting educational prac. 


‘tice on the other, were used not only tp 


classify the data into patterns, but also to 
determine the manner in which the school 
systems of the sample were to be surveyed, 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


Scores by expenditure level on each of 
these thirty-two patterns were obtained and 
differences in scores compared. These dif- 
ferences, which in all instances were larger 
for high expenditure school systems, were 
subjected to statistical check of reliability— 
comparison with standard errors of differ. 
ence. All except nine of the 32 patterns 
show significant differences as determined 
by a ratio of difference to standard error 
of difference of approximately 2.5. 

The effects of two factors other than ex- 
penditure which might have contributed to 
these results were also examined—size of 
community and type of community. It seems 
justifiable, on the basis of the study of the 
effect of these two factors, to conclude that, 
aside from their effect, expenditure is a 
powerful factor at work in producing the 
differences reported in the scores. 

From the data patterned and treated in the 
manner described there emerged five basic 
trends associated with increased expendi- 
ture: (1) concern for the mastery of the 
basic skills; (2) concern for the conditions 
of child growth; (3) attention to the needs 
of the individual; (4) lack of dependence 
of teachers upon patent devices; and (5) 
characteristics and activities of the staff. 


POPULAR PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 


This study was undertaken at the request 
of the Educational Conference Board of 
New York State, which was interested in 
knowing more about the relationship be- 
tween quality of education and per-pupil 
expenditure. It was also interested in know- 
ing whether there was any basis for a 
suming that additional expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries, materials, equipment, and 
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g on would be directly reflected in the 
ity of education. 
Such differences emerged from one level 
to the next among the various patterns as 
nted in the study discussed here that 
it was deemed desirable to present the story 
ina form readily accessible to laymen. Con- 
sequently, a 32-page brochure entitled What 
Education Our Money Buys was prepared. 
This pamphlet summarizes for each of the 
twelve objectives of education mentioned 
shove the character of education at the 
three expenditure levels. These descriptions 


are in non-technical language and present 
educational practices in terms of purposes 
that would be acceptable to laymen. The 
entire set of descriptions is a condensation 
drawn from the tabulated data presented 
in this monograph. 

The study in its entirety was directed by 
Professor Paul R. Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege and Dr. Arvid J. Burke, Director of 
Studies, New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, The present writer participated in 
drawing the results together and preparing 
the reports. 
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Departmental Notes 








I 





Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 


Dr. Frederick J. Rex, research associate in 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
has been appointed chief of staff of an edu- 
cational mission to Central America, with 
headquarters in San Jose, Costa Rica, by 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He 
will direct a staff of specialists from Costa 
Rica and the United States in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the educational 
work of the elementary, secondary, and 
teacher-training institutions of Costa Rica. 
He will also be responsible for the selection 
and approval of candidates for scholarships 
in American educational institutions. 


Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor R. Freeman Butts took part in a 
six-day planning conference for leaders of 
workshops on intercultural education which 
was held from January 27 to February 1 
at Montclair State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. The conference was sponsored 
by the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
Representatives from colleges, school sys- 
tems, and interested organizations discussed 
ways and means of developing educational 
outlooks and methods that will decrease 
tensions among racial, religious, and 
nationality groups and will make for better 
human relationships. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


On February 12, Professor Irving Lorge, as 
agricultural advisor of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Extension Sery- 
ice, lectured to the agricultural missions 
workshop on extension education for home 
and village living on the topic, “Psychology 
of Learning.” He also led a seminar on 
“How to Motivate People” for members of 
the entire staff of the extension service, and 
later a conference on “Psychology of Adult 
Learning” with the training branch of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. On February 13, Professor 
Lorge participated in a discussion on volun- 
teer leadership. He also conducted a con- 
ference on the readability of extension serv- 
ice material with the staff of the division of 
field studies and training and the division 
of extension information of the Extension 
Service. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


On January 29, Professor John K. Norton 
appeared before the Committee on Educe 
tion and Labor of the United States Senate 
to present the results of the Cooperative 
Study of Public School Expenditures, which 
he recently directed. He is also scheduled to 
present the findings of this study at a series 
of five dinner meetings to be attended by 
many members of the present United States 
Congress. 


Proressor Frank Cyr is cooperating with 
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Professor Norton in conducting a series of 

ional and state conferences dealing with 
the findings of the Cooperative Study. The 
first of these meetings took place in Boston 


on January 30. 
Division III 
Guidance 
Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones will continue 
this year as president of the New York State 
Association of Deans and other Guidance 


Personnel, as a member of the American 
Council on Education committee on student 


; personnel work, as chairman of the com- 


mittee on guidance of the Public Education 
Association, as a member of the executive 
committee of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, as chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Hazen Foundation, 
and as editor of the School-Age Study Pro- 
gram of Parent’s Magazine. She has recently 
accepted an invitation to join a committee 
of experts who are advising the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in regard to 
their nation-wide program of youth con- 
servation which will soon be launched. 

On a recent trip, Professor Lloyd-Jones 
spent one or two days at each of four col- 
leges in North Carolina. Her current speak- 
ing engagements have included talks before 
the New York State Association of Nursing 
Education in Albany, N. Y.; the public 
health workers of Albany; the parents of 
the Riverside Church School in New York 
City; the members of the P.E.O.; the execu- 
tive group of the Camp Fire Girls Associa- 
tion; and a group of educators in Bloomfield, 
N. J.; and a conference with the faculty 
of Northfield Seminary in-Northfield, Mass. 
Her schedule for this spring includes two 
speeches at Fredonia, N. Y., State Teachers 
College, one at New Paltz, N. Y., State 
Teachers College, three at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., one before the staff of New 
York Hospital, and one before the Plainfield, 
N, J., College Club. Professor Lloyd-Jones 
has also been assisting the administrative of- 


ficers and counselors of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with their plans for a 
more fully developed personnel program. 


Miss Anna Dragositz recently spent a day 
at the Glenn L. Martin Company in Balti- 
more, Md., conferring with regard to their 
testing program. 


Tue Guidance Laboratory report for 
1943-44 showed a total of 831 clients who 
received service. In addition to this number, 
there were several hundred more who had 
advisory sessions with either the intake 
supervisor or with some other member of 
the staff, for whom no formal record was 
kept and who paid no fee. The fee was 
waived for many of the 831 clients of the 
Laboratory. The average fee paid was six 
dollars. 


At the request of Ernest Reece, associate 
dean of the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, Professor Ruth Strang 
reported on her research, “Exploration of 
Reading Patterns,” at his colloquial session 
on January 15. 

On February 27, Professor Strang spoke 
to the Professional Improvement Group of 
the Wilmington, Del., Public Schools on 
“The Individual in a Group” and on March 
16, spoke on scholarship at the tenth anni- 
versary meeting of the Delta Upsilon Chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi at State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell and Dr. Alice 
Miel attended the business meetings of the 
department of supervision and curriculum 
development of the National Education As- 
sociation from February 22 to 25 in Chicago. 
On February 22 and 23, the department 
joined the meetings of the council on co- 
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operation in teacher education to consider 
problems of group relationships. On Feb- 
ruary 26, Professor Caswell visited the 
schools of Davenport, Iowa. 

Dr. Miel is being retained as consultant 
throughout the spring by the State Teachers 
College at Danbury, Conn., in connection 
with a school survey which the college is 
making. 


Proressor Jean Betzner spoke at the Hessian 
Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., on 
February 1. She addressed teachers and 
parents of the school and guests invited from 
local schools on the topic, “Has the War 
Altered the Needs of Young Children?” 
Professor Betzner spoke on “Planning for 
Children” before branches of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education in Akron and 
Canton, Ohio, on February 15 and 16. 


On February 22 through 24, Professor 
Ernest G. Osborne participated in a forum 
on family life problems in Greensboro, N. C. 


Durinc the Spring Session, the department 
of curriculum and teaching will sponsor 
two conferences on the theme, “Responsi- 
bility for Planning for Children and Youth 
at Home and Abroad.” The first meeting 
will be held at eight o’clock on the evening 
of March 16 in the Grace Dodge Room at 
Teachers College. A speaker (to be an- 
nounced) will address the group on “What 
Is Happening to Children and Youth in 
America?” The address will be followed by 
a panel discussion of the implications of 
these data for school programs. 

The second conference will be held on 
April 27. Speakers at that time will discuss 
“The Responsibility for Understanding the 
Current Proposals for World Planning.” 


FINE ARTS 


Tue Committee on Art Education spon- 
sored by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City, held its annual conference at 
the museum on February 24 and 25. The 


theme of the program, arranged by Pro. 
fessor Arthur R. Young of Teachers Col. 
lege, was an examination of the needs of art 
education in a free world. Such topics ag 
Post War Community Planning, Interna. 
tional Cultural Relations, Government Art 
Projects, Trade Unions and Art, and New 
Techniques in Visual Education, were pre- 
sented by the guest speakers. At the final 
meeting of the conference, discussion cen- 
tered on a concrete program of action for 
art in the post-war world. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


On January 29, Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows spoke to the students and faculty of 
the music department at Elon College, N.C, 
on the topic, “Today’s Challenge to the 
New Music Teacher.” Following the ad- 
dress, Professor Burrows and Professor 
Anthony Loudis presented a brief program 
of music for two pianos. 

That evening, the Burrows-Loudis two- 
piano team played in the Duke Auditorium 
of the North Carolina College for Negroes 
at Durham. On January 30, they appeared 
at Atlantic Christian College in Wilson, 
N. C. During March and April, they plan 
to give recitals at several colleges in the 
middle west, following a New York ap- 
pearance on March 21. 


Tue recently published 1944 Yearbook of 
the Music Teachers National Association 
carries two articles by Professor Burrows, 
one called “Providing a College Education 
That Includes Piano Performance,” and the 
other, “School Music in the War Effort.” 


A. S. Barnes has just published a book called 
Fun for Patients, edited by Miss Marguerite 
Ickis of the Teachers College Health and 
Physical Education department. Professor 
Burrows contributed the “Fun with Music” 
section. Other Teachers College professors 
also participated in the work. 


In connection with the study pursued by 
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the Teachers College committee for the 
improvement of student teaching, Professor 
Burrows recently visited Montclair State 
Teachers College, N. J., and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Mary Ella Chayer reports that 
her activities during the past months have 
been directed toward three main objec- 
tives. The first of these is improvement in 
the preparation of public health nurses in 
order that they may render better service 
to the civilian population in homes, schools, 
and industrial establishments. Professor 
Chayer feels that increased attention should 
be given to child development programs, to 
mental hygiene and nutrition, to orthopedic 
conditions among the general population 
and returning veterans, and to the personal 
and vocational guidance of nurses. Her in- 
terest lies also in improving the quality of 
the teaching function of public health nurses. 

Secondly, Professor Chayer is concerned 
with the redesigning of the curriculum of 
dementary and secondary schools, with 
special reference to studying the health 
neds and developing programs to meet 
these needs, She has devoted one day each 
week to this research project as a member 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 

Finally, Professor Chayer is interested in 
the improvement of the contribution of the 
school nurse to the health of childhood and 
youth, and for the past two years has de- 
voted her Saturdays to working with a 
committee of the school nursing section of 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. The task of this group 
has been to make a study of supervision 
of school nursing. Subcommittees in 38 
states have been working on the project. 
Reports on the study will be published in 
the spring issue of Public Health Nursing. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Barber, Mary M. (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
elementary schools, East Hartford, Conn. 


Chernin, Ronni (A.M. 1943), teacher of home 
economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Coleman, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of commercial subjects, Maynard Senior 
High School, Maynard, Mass. 


Fehlman, Charlotte (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in psychology, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Gardiner, Marian Juanita (A.M. 1934), act- 
ing director and professor of home economics 
education, Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. 


Gottlieb, Miriam Shields (A.M. 1934), 
teacher of = and ninth grade mathematics 
and music, High School, Hancock, Md. 


Humphrey, Ronald H. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of English, Howard High School, West Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Ledin, Clarence T. (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in airframe construction, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Linker, Ella (B.S. 1941), teacher of special 
classes, Winfield Scott School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Malinowski, Thaddeus, assistant professor of 
modern languages, Guilford College, Guilford 
College, N. C. 


Pryor, Frances (A.M. 1932), head resident, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Ramsey, M. Louise (A.M. 1933), assistant 
professor of home economics, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sammis, Dorothy (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
speech, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Schaeffer, Rudolf F. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Scott, Dorothea M., teacher of clothing, High 
School, East Rutherford, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
qoem, no fee is charged. For information write to the 

lacement Office for’ its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Segwalt, Ramona Miles (A.M. 1926), direc- 
tor of health education, Y.W.C.A., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Smith, Dorothy Wilbyrna, supervisor, John- 


son Hall Dining Room, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Todd, Lewis Paul (Ph.D. 1943), professor of 
history, State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Truitt, Della B. (B.S. 1931), teacher of home 
economics, Buckingham High School, Berlin, 
Md. 


Vizay, Marian (A.M, 1939), assistant profes. 
sor of costume design, home pleaning 56 fur- 
nishing, Woman’s College of the niversity 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Weinrich, Ernest Frederick (A.M. 1938), 
senior research supervisor, New York 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Woodruff, Harvey L. (A.M. 1944), director 
of vocal music, Junior-Senior High School, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Grace Harrison (A.M. 1928), who gives 
the course in placement and employment 
office procedure at Teachers College, has 
resigned from the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in New York City and is now 
serving as personnel consultant for Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Incorporated, 
with headquarters also in New York City. 


Jeanne Sovers (A.M. 1943) has recently 
been appointed to teach English in the high 
school grades at Stevens Hoboken Academy, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Entra Gann (Ph.D. 1943) is now principal 
of the Camden Street Elementary School, 
Newark, N. J. She was formerly vice princi- 
pal of the Sussex Avenue Elementary 
School. 


Ruta Rapir (Ed.D. 1944) reports that her 
work at Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., is very stimulating. In addition 
to her teaching in the department of physi- 
cal education, she is conducting a co-recrea- 
tional square dancing group for students 
and another for the faculty. She is working 
with the modern dance club on a spring 
program with themes from “My Country” 
by Russell Davenport as the serious offering 
of the recital. She has also been pleased to 
submit to a faculty committee engaged in 
examining the college curriculum and fa- 
cilities an outline for an integrated course 
in the arts, based on creative activity. 


Pearte CHAPMAN (A.M. 1939), formerly of 
the home economics department of East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. C., has assumed her new duties as ex- 
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tension clothing specialist at New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N. M. 


Epwarp G. Otsen (Ed.D. 1937), director of 
the School of Education at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y., has been appointed 
director of school and community relations, 
State Education Department, Olympia, 
Wash. Dr. Olsen has been released by Rus- 
sell Sage so that he may leave for Washing- 
ton in April. 


Gienn Kenpatt (Ed.D. 1941), chief of 
educational services for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. Besides directing the administration of 
the School of Education, Dr. Kendall will 
also serve as director of the Summer Ses- 
sion which has always been closely associ- 
ated with the School. 


Howarp T. Herser (Ph.D. 1938) is chair- 
man of the research committee of the New 
York State Council of City and Village 
School Superintendents. He is also chair- 
man of the resolutions committee of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 


Exton A. Butter (A.M. 1936) has been ap- 
pointed instructor of mathematics at the 
New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Mr. Butler has currently been 
instructor in the United States Military 
Academy Program at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rutu S. Firzcerarp (B.S. 1932) is staff 
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member in charge of the health work in 
special districts under the Bergen County, 
N. J., Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
Her task is to carry on a program of health 
education in the communities of the county 
in which there is a large Negro popula- 
tion. 


J. K. Hatimurton (A.M. 1942) is new di- 
rector of the Springfield Museum of Art, 
Springfield, Mo., and has begun his duties 
as general coordinator of the museum 
efforts. He also plans to teach classes in oil 
painting and sculpture. 


Wane C. Fowter (Ed.D. 1938), now super. 
intendent of schools in Wichita, Kan., p 

ports that the education situation there ig 
very challenging, with the inspiration of 
such problems as the possibility and means 
of securing a school survey, and the beg 
solution of vocational training needs in the 
post-war period. Dr. Fowler adds that an — 
unusual opportunity is presented in Wichita” 
for a complete program of education from ” 
kindergarten through graduate school in tax. 
supported institutions, and that authorities ” 
at the municipal university are eager to co. 
operate in a total educational program. 





